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PRICE to CENTS, 


CARY & COMPANY 


‘“*SPOFFORD’S PARLIAMENTARY RULES.” 


A pocket manual of the approved rules of Parliamentary procedure, for the use of Congress, Clubs, Societies, and Legislative Assemblies 


By Hon. A. R. SPOFFORD, Librarian of Congress. 


Most practical and simple. The latest and by far the best manual of the kind ever issued. 


all booksellers, or copies will be mailed to any address, postage paid, upon receipt of price, 


Send orders early, Price, 75 cents To be had of 


The Cyclopzedia of Political Science, Political Economy, 
and United States History. 


Edited by Joun J. LALOR. Now complete in three volumes. 
mentary to all other cyclopadias and a rival of none. 


Two editions of Vols. I. and IL. were required before Vol. I7L was issued. Supple 
The names of the writers furnish the strongest guarantee of its excellence 


Prominent among the articles in the final volume are the following: 


Oftice-Holders, by E. L. Godkin, 
Paris Monetary Con- 

ference, _ Horace White. 
Protection in the U. 8., “ David H. Mason. 
Railways, - Simon Sterne. 


Removals from Office, by Dorman B. Eaton 
States, Constitutional 

and Legal Diversities 

In, e A. R. Spofford 
Suffrage, - James F. Colby 


Taritf, by Worthington C, Ford. 
Taxation, sin David A. Wells 
United States Notes Jobn Jay Knox 
Universities, - D.C. Gilman 
W ages, - Francis A. Walker. 


Prospectus, containing full particulars, sent upon application. Volumes forwarded to apy address in the United States, prepaid, upon receipt 


of order. 


CARY & COMPANY, 


Broadway, New York 


Rare Engravings and Etch- 
ings. 


A very large collection of 


choice prints, both old and mo- 
dern. 

American publishers for Sey- 
mour Laden, Joseph Pennell, 
and other eminent Etchers. Just 


| 


published: “ A Summer A fter- | 


noon,” etched by Peter Moran— 
a fine, effective landscape, with 
cattle, 
each. 
Frederick Keppel & Co., 
27 E. 16th St., N.Y. 


~ >) 
Fifth Old Book 

Catalogue of Rare, Curious, and out of-the-way 
Books of every sort; fine old English editions of the 
Works of standard Authors. Illustrated Works, inclu 
ing many of the famous European galleries, etc, etc. 
Many finely bound, and all offered at lower prices than 


ever quoted before. Just ready, and will be mailed to 
any address. Send Postal. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 


301-305 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
“TTHE BUREAU OF REVISION PRE- 
perce authors’ and publishers’ MSS. for the press. 
Dr. TITUS M. COAN, 110 East 56th St., N. Y¥. City, 


? F 2 plet desi Sa 
Artist's Proofs, $75.00 : . fs 


‘ 


JUST PU, WED. 
The Abolition of the 
Presidency. 

By HENRY C. LOCKWOOD. 


1 vol., SVO, cloth, 21.5), 


The author, a prominent New York lawyer, 
proposes saving the Republic by abolishing the 
Presidency. The evolution of the ‘one-man 
idea,” and the threatened dangers hence arising 
to the Republic, are sketched in strong colors 


R. WORTHINGTON, 770 B'way, N.Y. 
““PROFESSOR CONANT" is 


“eth , ¢ 7 */s 
Al Sl Ff ROSS, AMA IS CTUVACHTIN 


appreciations of the soctal and politica 
the Provinces, and the United States.” 
New York Times. 

1S4I. Cheaper than Beef. 1841. 

A Superior Ham or Piece of Breakfast Bacon. 
432 YEAR OF TH? 
CELEBRATED DIAMOND HAM, 
8S. DAVIS, JR., CINCINNATI, 


Publishers, 


irk, and 112 Mason Street, Milwaukee 


. ‘ . 7 
“Summer Tours via the 
. y 2 
(77001 Lakes. 
lo * The Yellowstone National Park,” 
of the Northwest, and 
the Pacific Coast 
For copies, send stamp to 
r. P. CARPENTER, G. P. A., 
Lake Superior Transit Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 
Embracing reproductions of famous original pamee, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. Price. cabinet size, §1 
per dozen. Send 6cent stamp for new catalogue 5,0c0 
subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Publishers, 388 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 


™= , a) ,] “rye = . 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 
87 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on 
demand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued 


“RITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSA YS.— 
C Reprinted from the Nation, and in some measure 
supplying the place of the first two volumes of the pa 
per, now very scarce. Cloth, 12mo, price $1.50. Bent, 

st-paid, on receipt of price. 
eis PIHENKY HOLT & CO., New York. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a aub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NATION. 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 704, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





Scale of 
Agate 
| lines, 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


| No devtation.| 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line 
cach insertion ; with chotce of page, 20 cents. 

A column (140 lines $20 each insertion ; with 
choice of page, $27. - 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with — 
chotce of position, $80. S| 

Double rates for top of column or other pre- — 
Serred position, when specified ; where positions _ 
are not specified, advertisements are classified as — 
far as possible and arranged in order of aise, 
the largest at the top. 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not'|— 
comprised tn THE NATION fonts, and all other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves not on out- 
side of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on — accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; , 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent.; 
$1,250, 25 per par " Credits are made December 31. On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount ts 
one-third. 

Advertisementa must be acceptable tn every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 

THE NATION {ts sent free to those who advertise in tt, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week ts 8,000 
coptes. The Subscription List ts always open to tnspec- 
tion. 
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*,* Copies of Tot NATION may be procured in 
London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square; 
George Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C.; H. F. Gillig 
& Co., 449 Strand; and American News Read- 
ing Room, 8 Haymarket, 


Domestic. 
YES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 


Marine, and Opera Glasses, Telescopes Micro- 
scopes Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Counete, ete. 
WALDsTEIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing amp. Estab Uuished 1840, 


ESSRS. COT TIER & CO., Domestic 
Artistic Furniture-makers, 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








Decoration. 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 
Interior Decoration, 144 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Artists in Stained Glass, 


OOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 
Open Fire-Places for Wood or Coal, Tiles. “ie 
etc, T. B, STEWART & Co.. 76 W. Twenty-third St., YY 


For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, Im- 
ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


YOR SALE.—HARPER'S MONTHLY, 
Vols. Ill. to XVII. (beginning Nov., 1851), bound 
in half dark morocco, marbled edges. ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY, Vols, I. to xv (except first two numbers of 
Vol. L.), beginning Jan., 1858. ound same as above. 
Both lots in excellent condition. ~~ rs solicited. 
Address , Nation Office. 
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OSEPH F. RANDOLPH. New Jersey 
Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J., & 120 Broadway, N. Y. 


MM vigieor COTTIER & CO. ., Desig rners in 
Interior Decoration and all Art- ‘work, 44 Fifth 
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Schools. 


Alphahetized, eae mo States ; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, 
ILACK H. aA "SCHOOL. —A family and 
Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
xiven. c HARLES G. BARTL arr, Principal. 





‘Counecricur, | Stamfor 
Vj ISS ISABELLA “WHITE S School for 
Young Ladies. Between June 25 and Sept. 10 
Miss White should be addressed at Butler, Pa. 
CONNECTICU T, New Have 
| Rx & &. CADTY'S "BO. 4RDING AND 
l Day School for Young Ladies. —West End Insti- 
tute. 15th year commences Sept. 25. Send for Circular, 





INDIANA, Terre Haute. 7 
JOSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
1 A Schoo! of Engineering. 
CHARLES O. THOMPSON, President. 


Mains, Portland, 51 High Street. 
Ag*é THROOP’S ENGLISH AND 
French School for young ladies and chil- 
ren. 
Third year begins September 22. 
limited to four. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


POSTON UNIVERSITY Law _ School. 


Address the Dean. EpMUND H. BeNNett, LL.D. _ 


Boarding scholars 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bost 
I ihe ty TI7 UTE of TE CHNOLOG Y. Courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering, Che- 
mistry, Architecture ete. WERSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
FRANCIS A, WALKER, chanel 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
REPARATION FOR HARVARD AND 

other Colleges by 

E. R. HUMPHREYS, LI.D. 
Seven pupils by separate personal instruction, 





Dr. Humphreys will be at home during ten weeks of 
the Summer Vacation, reading with Sophomore and 
Freshman candidates. 

Attention is invited to these facts: 

. He has successfully prepared for Harvard in 16 years 
131 candidates. 

. In each of the present four Classes there are members 
in good standing prepared by him. 

3. Five of his former pupils will graduate in June, all 
ereditably, one in high Classical Honors. 

. During the same period he has prepared for Oxford 
and Cambridge (Eng.) 17 students, and 25 for other 
American Colleges. 


mo tS = 


Address E. R. HUMPHREYS. 
129 W. CHESTER PARK, BosTON, 
April 2 25, 1884 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 18 rt ae Pl. 4 
PaePaRe TION FOR THE INSTI- 
tute of Technology. Private School 

ALBERT HAL E. 





M ASSACHUSETTS, Boston. A 
ISS PUTNAM opened the eighteenth 
year of her English and Classical Family and 
Day School for Young Ladies, Thursday, September 27, 
1883, at No. 68 Marlborough Street. 

Terms for boarding pupils, $500 per annum. Special 
attention given to little girls. Circulars sent on appli- 
c cation to *rincipal. 

‘Massacuvsetrs, Braintree. 
WHE THAYER ACADEMY. — College 
pocpecnteey and general course in English Stud- 
les and Modern Languages. J. B. SEWALL, Head Master. 
a MASSACHUSETTS, Groton. a 
ROTON SCHOOL FOR BOYS,—A 

ZT limited number of scholars will be taken in the 
autumn. 

For particulars, re 

NDICOTT PEABODY, 
Epise coal Theol. School ,. Cambridge, Mass, 














MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
JROSPECT HILL SCHOOL for Young 
_Women. Established in 1869, J.C . Parsons, Prin. 
MASSACHU SETTs, Lenox, Berkshire County, 
ENOX ACADEMY. Preparatory 
« school for Boys. Terms $550, Address HARLAN 
H. BALLARD, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, , Plymouth ae uae 
lv R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL for 
Boys.—Next (seventeenth) school year begins 
September 19. 
MASSACHU: SETTS, Quin . 
Ar MS AC. 4DEM Y. —Third term began 
April 4, 1884. A few vacant rooms. Address 
eae ___ Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT, Master. — 
MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A Prefara- 








tory School for Boys. Terms, $450. Catalogues 
on application. ORGE F., ILLS, 3, Principal. 





MASSACHU: ISETTS, w vat Bridgew ater. : 
E OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the Principal, 
HELEN MAGIL L, Ph.D., 
onsuge of Swarthmore Coll., Boston Univ. . and 
Newnham Coll, Cambridge, England. 





MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 
ly ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
—A thorough Classical and Scientific School. 
Graduates admitted to University upon diploma. Loca- 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthful. 
For catalogue address Lieut. H. A. SCHROEDER, Fourth 
Artillery, - 8. Army, Adjutant. 


NEw York, Albany. : 
LBANY LA iP SCHOOL, — FALL 
Term begins Sept. 2, 1884. For Circulars ad- 
dress the Dean, HoRact E, SMITH, UL -D., Albany, NN. Y. 
New York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. __ 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies. Full 2st course. Music and Art. 
Session begins Sept. 10 
Send for Catalogue. 





E.S . FRISBEE, D.D., , President. — 
New YORK, Canandaigua. 


fF ORT HILL, a Home-School for Boys. 
Number limited to 12. Terms $600, For circu- 
lars, address Rev. JA MES HATTRICK LEE 
NEW JERSEY, New ‘Brunswick, 13 ciaean 2 Ave. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S English and 
French Boarding and Day School for “Young La- 
dies and Children will reopen September 17. 
New York, Nanuet, Rockland Co. 
OUNTRY ‘HO. UE.—A_ small family, 
without children, offer a good home and best of 
care for two orthree children, or invalids. Tuition for 
children if desired. Terms moderate. Highest refer- 
ences. Address Box 32, Nanuet, N. Y. 
NEw YORK, Salem. 
T. PAUL'S HALL.—A happy Home 


School for 14 boys under 14. Four instructors. 

















NEw York, Suspension Bridge. 
E VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 
the Universities, etc. Terms, $350 per annum. 
Ww WILFRED H. MUNRO, A. _ President. 
= NEW York, Syracuse. 
K EBLE SCHOOL.— BOARDING 
School for Girls. Under the supervision of the 
Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, S. T. D. The fourteenth 
- a year begins Wednesday, Sept. 10th, 18%4. Apply 
Miss | Mary J J. Jac KSON, — 














PENNSYLVANIA, _ Ogontz. 


C GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies.—The thirty fifth year of this School (Chest- 
nut St. Seminary), the second at Ogontz, Jay Cooke's 
beautiful country seat near Philadelphia, will com- 
mence September 24th. 
Principals—Misses BONNEY and DILLAYF. 
BENNETT and EASTMAN. 
Address letters to Ogontz, Montgomery Co., Pa.; tele- 
grams to | York Road Station, North | Penna. RK. 'R. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
1SS ANABLE'S English and French 
Boarding and Day School for ,¥ oung Ladies. 
The The thirty- fifth year | begins Se pt. 19, 1883, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue 
Chestnut Hill, 
RS. WALTER D. COMEGYS and Miss 
Bell’s English and French Boarding and Da 
School for Young Fadies will reopen, Sept. 21. » ad 


VIRGINIA, U niversity otV irginia. 
C NIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. a 
mer Law Lectures (nine weekly) begin 10th July. 
1884, and end 10th September. For circulars apply ( 
O. University of Va.) to JOHN B. MINOR, Prof. Com. 
and Stat. Law. 


GERMANY, Rannover, 52 Grosse Rarlinge. 

TSS HILKEN’S Boarding-School for 
Young Ladies. Address H. G. HILKEN, Box 723, 
Baltimore. Md. 


SHOR 7 RO UTE T0 LONDON, 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
MAIL S. S. LINE. 

The steamers of — Company will sail every Wednes- 
day and Saturday from omen Pier, foot of Third 
Street, Hoboken 

RATES OF PASSAGE TO LONDON, HAVRE, AND 

a hay $100 to $150; II. Cabin, $60 ; Steerage, at low- 


t 
one’ ORLRICHS & CO., Acenrs, 
Bowling Green. 
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NEW | DR. SAUVEUR'S THE PROFESSOR OF LATIN (HA 
vari gra wate ina College of recognized star 
* ee (otpJe | Summer College of Lau- ie ease gt F~ 
Day-S¢ hool Jo} (323 Ts. ( e} ( ( lege of “ae a change, adaress t PO. Box saws 
— on | QUAgES. ree 
6 EAST 45TH STREET. ; ; / HE HARVARD ANNEX.—GRAi 
ates r 











| Removal from Amherst, Mass., to the | 4 ~ ad students desire places as teachers 
TEACHERS ‘ : : ; lasstes an eras Deliv t« ‘ ne acretary 
, ssa aiie — | University of Vermont, Burlington, wag wa ee 
PRINCIPAL, SAMUEL BREARLEY,JRr., A. B.—-MODERN . "4 , nz . ' pry 
HISTORY, LATIN, AND ENGLISH. Vt. | . rPheates pion Seige Ped Bathe 
’ x es ‘ aS! ‘ t ra ale 
LADY PRINCIPAL, MISS MARY E. HOWARD (FOR dis sieasiel te will begin on Monday, Juty7,and | Withexpertence. City references. Address L., care of 
“ vate : salen s he 1 Session vegin o idau, July vd es se gic” f 
EIGHT YEARS TEACHER IN MRS. MARTIN'S | continue six weeks. The languages taught are, tn tt Publisher of the Nats 
SCHOOL, BOSTON)}—-LATIN, MATHEMATICS, AND Adult's Department, French, German, Spanish, Italian 
SNGLIS Lattn, and Greek; in_ the Chil lren's Ih partment, FAN TED> f r i was ' 
ENGLISH. —— . So : French and German, Fre ~ hand German Le s : A cada 1 ae ‘ ayer ete y a 
MISS MARY H. BUCKiNGHAM (OF THE NEWTON will be given by Dr. L. Sauveur, Dr. ©, Faui haber in the ror sine w rk of ‘7 ht “- tit 4 he. “ x 
HIGH SCSOOL AND THE HARVARD ANNEX)—LA Peet. as oe oe Ds gn th ey ftp mein | O rienced teacher preferred. Good salary and living 
4 , Sy on Ya > WY . or adults attending rw school for 1 first time, $i dreas v 2 hin Masa 
TIN, GREEK, AND ENGLISH forthe whole course in either or all the languages; 8? —_— . — ‘ “s nore’, = 
MADAME MARIE DUPREZ—FRENCH. for those attending the school a second time. The tul 
MISS SARAA E. JONES—ENGLISH. peste iy are me in in amend “ieceaean eats he F ac — / V4? LOMBARD INVES VV \ 
MISS MARIA WHITNEY (OF NORTHAMPTON, MASS }— | and ancient pupils familiar with German or Frenen will pany, 15 Sears Buihting, Boston, Mass, offers 
GERMAN AND FRENCH. reside at the tables. Those applying for board to eran es ay Mane, and conservative Investor _ at 
TQ — > reer Mr. W.G. DECELLE, Burlington ought to say what ern Farin an ity rigages, In denominations $ 
MR. DOUGLAS VOLK—DRAWING. language they wish to speak at the table. Copies of the to 810,000, completed for sale and eV Ory y teraing 
N. B.—IT IS PROBABLE THAT THE INSTRUCTION Programme may be obtained from Dr. L. Sauveur, Bur in a ge st pay ‘ oo - mi ane ‘ Ny. Jn 
3 a ase “ — ston, Vt. ion © ‘ ai and ape wy Tien ‘ Ivlerest 
IN PHYSICS, BOTANY, PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, AND | UBston. Vt guaranteed. These loans are carefully selected dy 
GEOMETRY WILL BE GIVEN BY A GRADUATE H. y2) M 7 l’ Mit yeTfy ye my Oo oe veal lem an Prt 9 rn sensor Jie 
‘ ! Me “et “AS leNare fo the ¢ ithe . . 
OF YALE EXPERIENCED IN) TEACHING THOSE a ¢ M CV * ioe faction of over ks) investors more than § as 
BRANCHES, SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS WILL BE Four “ Morgan Fellowships " of 8500 cach have been Ba stly for parties oc 7 r y ep Aductal positions, Savings 
" ai i ie 77 " > - > saee “ janks, lnsurar 1 ist Compantes 
MADE AS SOON AS PRACTICABLE FOR ELOCUTION, established in Harvard University for the promotion he ing t = ty on ort al values "tre: from speculat 
VOCAL MUSIC, AND GYMNASTICS, of advanced liberal study influences and the fluctuations of ¢ stock mark 
Miss Hoxard and Miss Jones will give in These Fellowships will be assigned to applicants un : avaall ty ts the fret « _— — ° 
4 ‘ Ss < TEE LUG A s y is the rst « wideral 
, eee: . ry , . 2 ° lertaking to pursue at the University advanced special Neve ues ; tas . 
truction in the Bible to a 1 pupils for whom it |‘ = , : ~ , ' 
sels ok 7 rh “os 4 all pups for whom i | des in either of the departments of Philology. Phi Se a ee See oo ee. © 
e ° -, 2 -es ger gen Lae an Georgetown ‘ amy t rv ret “ ane ? 
is esi rer By. le r hool, I WEUVUEH, Wilt AAV Ne losophy, History, Political Science, Mathematies, Phy Ca ean thee oe thay Hs ~ * one ggg oe 
7 - fp c 
seclarian sigs ‘ ; sies, Chemistry, Natural History, or Music. Applica Mass - Hiltam McGeorge Philadelphia, Pa 
, 1 OXEVCIS? }, ho serll ee mphiets giving lis f the shareh soft 
The daily exer wses of the 3 hool will end at | tions must be accompanied by satisfactory evidence of naice ences aaa atect the Now Ruglend and Bid 
oil. Preparation of lessons may be made the necessary previous training and of special fitness States) sent on request 
atthe Schoolin the afternoon with a teacher's | tor the work undertaken, but it is not required that the 
oversight. Hot luncheon will be provided for | applicant should hold an academic degree. The term INVESTOR 
those wishing it. , of appointment will be for one year . . \ 
° , Applications for these fellowships for the year ISs4.8 Re ' SFER WITH TH 
Applicants must as a rule be not less than 12 oe Me ms ' oe eu “ me - <6 : a a eel de a \\ \I 
peat as i) ae re ivenely in i. asap cna paar gate apap. Me ESTERN LRM RTGA ( 
years old, The tuition (payable half-yearly im | yands of C.J. HUBBARD, Secretary, 5 University Hall 
advance) will be $250 a cag Jor those under | Cambridge, Mass., as early as June 25, 1884 Lawrence, Kansas 
- od id = - , Ket ae a 
fifteen years, and for those having reached that - “t Mortgage Rea _ poame pe New York 
. t “aA fact nm cuarante ! Par rm ‘ tv 
age $350 Pupils will be admitted only for the VWARLES W.STON! sult Toird Nat. Rank, N.Y. City, or Nat. Rank, Lawret 
INL L.. oF ’ n rity roe Interes _ aid or 
full year’s course, studies being remitted in no C me e herypend + a i co Sage oN 
J - Pig 4 ad “a , . : : = amy t t testimontals, sa t rims, ets 
case except that of delicate health, Ther Ted TUTOR FOR HARVARD FE. M. PeRKIN Pres N F Hort HM. Preexivs 8S 
6e no extras. The School will open on Wednes- 68 Chestnut Street, Boston J.T. Wanan, V. Pres Auditor CW. Git ett, Treas 


day, October 8. For further ey wmation, pros- 


i ctuses, &c., apply to Samuel Brearley, jr., at IOCKWAY TEACHERS AGENCY. ; / d TURNER & c « 
5 West 25th Street unt til July 1 , and at é East Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten y 

















ph Street after September 1. Mr. Brearley is dents, grade teachers, — ialists with positions in Cen ) THREADNEEDLE STREFT, Loxpos, F. ¢ 
t home betwee d 12 forenoo : tral, Western, and Southern States for ensuing year aici deli eal Miele) fie ea icin ae at ania alias aaa 
at home between g and 12 forenoons. pal - : hiple 
ry . , , yy and Dutch Exchane 
His address during July and August will be Act as Agents te r Railway and other Corporations tn 
TAP a a . pr TR MyInentot | i } nd Dividends, aleo as Transfer 
UNIVERSITY CLUB, Wants, Keente Dividente collected and remitted. | Negoe 
Madison Square. ] VEMRBER OF THE INCOMING S? ate Ratlway, State, City, and other sound Loans 
at nior Class in iat rst College wants a position DIRECT CORRFSPONDENCE SOLICITED, 
> ae j j . hy mii . no ‘ r) 
efer pes ° as private tutor during the coming long vaca n : 
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Scribner & Welford’s 
NEW BOOKS. 
Universal History: 

The Oldest Historical Group of Nations, and the 


Greeks By LEOPOLD VON RANKE. Edited 
by G. W. PROTHERO. 8yo, cloth, $4.50. 





ore — 
The River Congo, 

From its Mouth to B6l6bé. With a General De- 
scription of the Natural History and Anthro- 
pology of its Western Basin. By H.H. JOHN- 
SToN. With numerous full-page and other Il- 
lustrations,a new Map of the Congo from its 
mouth to Bélébé, aiso a Physical Map ofthe 
West Coast of Africa, and three etchings. 8vo, 
cloth, $7 00 

** No quarter of the globe surpasses Central Af- 
rica in present interest, and Mr. H. H. Jobnston 
has written an instructive account of bis careful 
exploration of The River Conyo from its Mouth to 

BOél6bé, He writes as a traveler, as an artist, and 

as a naturalist, and gives encouragipe pictures of 

the development of a very wonderful region.’’— 

Literary Worid, 





THE WICLIF COMMEMORATION. 


Wichf and Hus. 


Translated by the Rev. 
Crown 8vo, $2 50. 


By Dr. LOSERTRH. M. J. 


Evans B. A. 
“The connection between Hus and Wiclif has, 
thanks to Dr. Loserth, now been thoroughly in- 
vestigated. The result of such a study of the 
works of Hus and Wiclif as that undertaken by 
Dr. Loserth goes far toward showing that the 
movement started by Wiclif never ceased till it 
culminated in the Diet of Worms.’’—academy, 





THE SAGACITY AND MORALITY OF 
PLANTS: A Sketch of the Life and Conduct of 
the Vexetable Kingdom. By J. E. TAYLOR, 
F_L.S., &e. With Coiored Frontispiece and 100 
Illustrations. Crown &8vo, cloth, $3.00. 

“SCENES” IN THE HOUSE OF COM- 
MONS. By DAvip ANDERSON. 12mo, cloth, 
$2.00. 

MODERN THEORIES 
PHY AND RELIGION, 
D.D., LL.D. 8yo, $6.00. 

CYMON AND IPHIGENTA, painted by 
Sir F. LerantTon, P.R.A, The story of the 
Picture. Illustrated, 4to, paper, 50 cents. 

NINETEEN CENTURIES OF DRINK 
IN ENGLAND. A_ History. By RIcHARD 
VALPY FRENCH. 8vo, cloth, $4.20. 

HENRY 
AMERICA: Narrated in a Series of Sketches, 
Chronicles. and Conversations. By JOSEPH 
HATTON. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $8.00. 

THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL, With Map. 
By Rey. JAMES STALKER, M.A., author of * The 
Life of Jesus Christ.’ 12mo, 75 cents. 


IN PHILOSO 
By JOHN TULLOCH, 





(Nearly Ready.) 
SHAKESPEREAN SHOW-BOOK. With 
Original Literary Contributions, lllustrations, 
and Music, by over 50 Writers, Artists, and 
inciuding Tennyson, Browning, 
* Violet Fane,’’ Oscar Wilde; Caldecott, Wal- 
ter Crane, Thos, Faed, Val Prinsceps; F.H. 
Cowen, &c., &c. All specially contributed 


Composers, 


Hospital for Women.’ Oblorg 12mo, boards. 
“An interesting souvenir of a most curious exhibi 


IRVING'S IMPRESSIONS OF 


Macmillan&Co.’s 





NEW BOOKS. 
Edited by Thomas Hughes, author of ‘Tom 
Brown’s Schood Days,’ etc., ete. 
GTT 
TEXAS. 


Edited 


from 
Hughes. 


GONE TO 
Our Boys. 
12mo, #1 25. 

**Many years have passed since an inexpe- 
rienced but enthusiastic critic declared that 
*‘ Tom Brown’ was the best book that had been 
written since the ‘ Odyssy.’ Perbaps that judg- 
ment was a little lacking in sobriety. Atail 
events, ‘ Tom Brown’ isthe best book that ever 
was written for English boys about themselves, 
Mr. Hugbes has now edited a work almost if not 
quite as interesting as that by which he made 
himse!f a classic. His ‘Gone to Texas’ makes 
up in edification for any defect in romantic in- 
terest.”— London Daily News, 

“The book may very well win popularity on 
other accounts. It is, in fact, a juvenile ro- 
mance in real life, a story of boyish enterprise 
and adventure, such as the writers of juvenile 
fiction carefully construct, but with the double 
advantage of being strictly true and being writ- 
ten by the boys themselves who were concerned 
inthe events related."—New York Commercial 
Advertiser, 


Letters 


by Thomas 


MACMILLAN’S DOLLAR NOVELS.—NEW 
VOLUMES: 


THE WIZARD'S SON. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. 12mo, $1. 
BETHESDA. By Barbara Elbon. 


12mo, $1. 

“Its style is not unlike that of Mr. J, Marion 
Crawford, though its moral tone is far superior 
to anything Mr. Crawford has as yet written. 
a Next to ‘Mr. Isaacs,’ the book is the 
best novel that has appeared in several years.” 
—American Queen. 

**It is the work of a clever and thoughtful 
writer, intent upon the study of a moral and 
intellectual situation. It is undoubtedly 
a clever piece of work, and the author may be 
confidently expected to make ber mark as a 
novelist.”—Athenewum., 

*** Bethesda’ is a clever book. . The 
story of Betbesda’s trial and final but desolating 
conquest, 1s told with insight and sympathy.”— 
Academy. 


HESTER. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
** At her best, she is, I think, with one or two 
exceptions, the best of living novelists. Ste is 


| at her best in ‘ Hes'er.’”—Academy. 





| SELECT 


THE METAPHYSICS OF THE 


School. By Thomas Harper, 8.J. Vol. 3. 
Partl. Svo, $5.50, 


|4 RFCORD OF ELLEN WAT- 


Arranged and Edited by Anna Buck- 
With Portrait. 1l2mo, $1.75, 


son, 
land. 


MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 
New Volume. 

FABLES OF PHA- 

drus, Edited, for the Use of Schools, by A. 

S. Walpole, M.A. 


and Vucabularies. ISmo, 40 cents. 


| CLARENDON PRESS SERIES.—New Volume. 
* For Charity.” for the benefit of the “ Chelsea | 


tion, the ‘ shakespeare Show-Book,’a quaint and artistic | 


roduction, upon which much ingenuity of taste and 
ancy have been lavished.”—Pali Mali Gazette, 





*.* The above books will be sent upon receipt 
of advertised price. Catalogues of rare and curi- 
ous second-band books, music, and mus'cal litera- 
ture, and detailed lists of our regular stock, will 
be sent on application. 
and curious books, also one devoted to rural sports 
and pastimes, will be mailed, if desired, to those 
interested. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


No. 745 Broadway, New York. 


A new catalogue of scarce | 





CICERO. Cato Mator, De Senectute, 
Tzlius, De Amicitia. Edited, with Notes, 
by Walter Heslop, M.A. 16mo, 50 cents. 


Macmillan & Co. beg to announce that their 


With Notes, Exercises, | 


! 


| 








new EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, forming 
a volume of 100 pages, embodying their own pub- | 


lications and the Educational works of the 
CLARENDON PRESS SERIES and PIT 
PRESS SERIES of Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities, is now at press, and will be sent 
free by mail to Teachers on application, 
MACMILLAN & CO.,, 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


John W. Lovell Co.'s 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 





‘The Brightest and Gayest Bit of Romance 
since ‘ONE SUMMER.’” 

By the author of ‘A POTENT PHILTER.’ 

FATR DEVICE. An 

Novel, by Charles Wolcott Balestier. 

vol., 12mo, No. 38i Lovell’s Library. 

cents, 


American 
1 


20 


CHEAP REPRINTS OF HAWTHORNE AND 
EMERSON. 

TWICE TOLD TALES. By Na- 

thaniel Hawthorne. 1 vol., 12mo, No. 370 
Lovell’s Library. 20 cents. 


GRANDFATHER'S CHATR. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 1 
376 Lovell’s Library. 20 cents, 


By 


vol., 12mo, No. 





EMERSON'S ESSAYS. 
ESSAYS BY RALPH WALDO 


Emerson. 1 vol., 12mo, No, 375 Lovell’s Li- 
brary. 20 cents. 





The publishers avail themselves of the expira- 
tion of copyright on the above to issue these 
very neat and desirable editions. They are all 
printed from large, clear type, and will, no 
doubt, enjoy a very large sale at the merely 
nominal price at which they are published. 


ESSAYS AND LEAVES FROM 
a Note Book. By George Eliot. 1 
12mo, No. 574 Lovell’s Library. 20 cents. 


vol., 
THE GIANT'S ROBE. By F. 
Austey, autbor of ‘Vice Versi.’ 1 vol., 
12mo, No. 394 Lovell’s Library. 20 cents. 
“For ingenuity of construction, sustained in- 
terest, and finished workmanship, there has been 


nothing in serial fiction for many a long day equal 
to * The Giant’s Robe.’ ”’— Pall Mall Gazette. 


—_—— 


| JOHN HOLDSWORTH, CHIEF 


Mate. By W. Clark Russell, author of 
‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ ‘A Sea 
Queen,’ &c., &c. 1 vol., 12mo, No. 399 
Lovell’s Library. 20 cents. 





In Press, to be Published Immediately : 
OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL, 

PRINCESS NAPRAXINE. 

Ouida. 

WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 
DOROTHY FORSTER. By Wal- 

ter Besant, autbor of ‘All Sorts and Con- 

ditions of Men,’ etc. 


By 





Catalogue, with classified lists of 400 volumes 
now published in ‘ Lovell’s Library” at from 
10 cents to 25 cents a volume, mailed free on ap- 
plication, AJl the works in ‘‘ Lovell’s Library ” 
are printed from large type, on good paper, in 
neat 12mo form. 


JOHN W. LOVELL COMPANY, 
14 and 16 Vesey St., New York. 
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The Week. 


Tue chief reason for Blaine’s nomination was 
that he was the favorite of a large majority of 
the Convention. Of that fact there can be no 
question. He did not have enough on the first 
ballot to nominate him, not because a majori 
ty of the delegates did not prefer him in their 
hearts, but because some of them doubted the 
expediency of nominating him in the face of 
independent opposition. In addition to these 
doubters, there were a certain number of com- 
mitted Blaine delegates held in reserve in order 
to be brought forward on succeeding ballots, 
thus producing the effect of growing strength. 
Just how many of these there were cannot be 
estimated, but there were enough of thern to set 
the tide,and with a convention made up of such 
material, that was all that was necessary. 
The reinforcements which came to him on 
the second, third, and fourth ballots were 
mainly from the South and West, and came 
in accordance with combinations and bargains 
which had evidently been made with great 
care and with no regard whatever for appear- 
The effects of the Powell Clayton bar- 
gain were shown in the straggling recruits 
from the South on the second and third, 
and the final break which started for 
Blaine in the Alabama delegation at the 
beginning of the fourth. A fit companion 
for this bargain came immediately after in the 
delivery of Logan’s squad, and finally the re- 
turn for this support in the nomination of 
Logan for the second place. Blaine was the one 
candidate who was willing to make bargains 
in return for votes, and the ease with which 
his friends made them and carried them outis 
only fresh evidence that he was the candidate 
who came most nearly to the hearts of a ma- 
jority of the delegates. 








ances, 





From the outset a combination between the 
Independents and the Arthur men was an im. 
possibility. The former were determined to 
support no candidate who was not upright, 
able, and clean. The Arthur had no 
sincere sympathy for reform. They were 
willing to pretend to be reformers if by so 
doing they could induce some of the Inde- 
pendents to come to their aid. Rather than 
help to nominate a reform candidate, 
who, if elected, would have no sympathy for 
them, they were willing to see Blaine win. 
Like the Blaine men, they were opposed to 
allowing the Independent tail to wag the 
Republican dog, and both worked together 
to send the dog into the campaign without 
any tail. The Independents were in a hope 
less minority from the start, but in refusing 
sturdily to enter into any bargains,or to follow 
any plan which had in view anything less 
than the nomination of honest men, they 
represented the will of their constituents, and 
at the same time forced the Blaine and Arthur 
men to put the party ip an open anti-reform 
position. 


men 


' 


{ 


| 
| 
| 





It appears now that it is ‘free trade ,” 
which 1s at the bottom of the whole thing. At 
least the Zribune so. It is the free 
traders only who dislike the ticket and are go 
ing tooppose it. Why they doso, we need hard 
ly explain. It is, however, best to be frank; 
they do it to put money in their pockets. They 
say Mr. Blaine is a bad man, because they re 
ceive gold from the British Treasury. Why 
the British Treasury pays out gold for this pur 
pose is also plain enough. 
it knows that if Mr. Blaine elected he 
would permit the tariff to be lowered 
Nay, in the opinion of many British publicists 
he would order it to be raised 25 per cent. withiu 
a week after his inauguration, and would also di 
rect the subsidization of at least ten ocean steam 
ship lines. No wonder then that the free traders 
ure anxious to keep him out of the White 
House, and stick at nothing in order to accom- 
plish their purpose. 


says 


It does so because 
were 
not 


They ought, however, in 
common decency to refrain from inventing lies 
Take what they call the ‘* Mulli 
gan” letters, for instance, which they say 
Blaine It is hardly to be beheved, of 
course, butit is none the less true—there are no 
Mulli 
perfectly 


about him. 
wrole. 
There is no such man as 


such letters. 


gan—all a fiction, We assure you; 


disgraceful ! 


This is not the first time Mr. Blaine has 
suffered in this way either. In 1876 a 
ber of charges were made against him. 


num 
They 
were all false—not a word of truth in them 
Why were they made then ? Simply because 
‘* rebel 
him. These men, smarting under the numerous 
defeats that Blaine had inflicted on them during 


some brigadiers ” wanted to injure 


the war, when he commanded the famous Blaine 
division on so many bloody fields, just sat down 
and concocted a lot of stories about railroads 
and things and fastened them on bim. nd 
yet people talk about Southern chivalry 

Here man who had sent them tlyivg 
wherever he met them 


was a 
—all over Virginia and 
‘ 


Georgia—and when peace came instead of 


letting bygoves be bygones, began t\ 


they 
try to lay him low with the poisoned arrow of 
detraction, after having tried their shot and 


shell on him in vain, 





The Texas Germans, a large part of the vot- 
ing population of the State, are said to be a 
arguments of 
Blaine for the 


They 


good deal dissatisfied by the 
those who insist that we need 
sake of a foreigt 
that left Germany 
foreign policy of that country 
vigorous for them, and came here un 
der the idea that the citizens of this country 
were not to be disturbed by foreign broils or 


or taken away from their homes 


* vigorous policy.” 


say they because 
the 


too 


was 


commotions, 


and business for the Monroe doctrine, the 
Balance of Power below the equator, or any 
thing of the sort. A German who left his 


own country to save himself from fighting for 
Bismarck would hardly care to go to the wars 
here for Jim Blaine. 

There has probably never been anything 
apy country at apy time at all com- 


beard in 


parable with the Blaine yell as it reached its 
fullest dimensions in Thursday night's proceed 
ings at Chicago As the chief Blaine orgs 

the 7rd l 


f course has the 


eu 


or rather series of descriptions of it Wew 
give them here in the order of their apy 

| ance in the Ze scolumns: A‘ tornad 
a ‘‘sudden explosion "; a ‘‘roar fully as 





and deafening as Niagara,” under the f 


Which the air quivered 

trembled, and the walls fairly s nN 
‘match in a powder magazine ‘en. 
cyclone ; and finslly, a shir \ 
thousands of wild animals went 


hall. It was the soul of Blain 


the people 


rhe narrative of ‘the Blaine crowd's 
formances at that evening's sess . 
like an account of a mass ‘ 
than anything else. They were all ev \ 
under orders to yell their utmost w 
Blaine’s name Was ment Vv any 
They interrupted their own speakers ss w 


those of other candidates, and w 


was 8 pause for a moment, shouted Bla 
Anything more absurd than { splay ‘ 
helmet with a white } \ 

was the climax of the ‘* enthusiasm \\ 

be dificult to conceive, but it was concen 
and executed when, in respons 

Foraker’s casual allusion to Blaine, the 

met was borne to and fro through the hall 


amid perfect howls of admiration and de 


light. The plume was the inventi 

Bob Ingersoll eight years ag ind it is 
melancholy to retleet that while it remains 
the oritflamme of the Blaine boom, Bob him 


self has lost faith init. No other 


Blaine’s nomination has been found to take 


its place. The speeches of the men 
nated him on Thursday will be searched in vain 

The only 
near 
whorwas put upon 


for one advocate who came any 


where giving one was poor Tom Platt, 


the platform to say that 
he was in favor of Blaine’s nomination be¢ 
‘his turn had come.” 


AI) <e 
au 


The campaign for Blaine in 
opened at Peekskill on Monday evening, and th 
first speaker, the sounder of the ‘* key-note 
He described the ticket 
the 
‘*Plumed Knight of Maine and the Glorious 
Black Eagle of Illinois Ile was very elo 
quent over the unprecedented spectacle of 
citizen steadfastly refusing to 
considered or discussed, 


was Jimmy Husted. 
as a combination of statesman and soldier 


a private 
have his name 
and being fairly dragged from wetirement 
and thrust into a Presidential nomination by 
the irresistible will of the people, who nomi 
nated him ‘‘ over the heads of the politicians 
themselves.” When Steve Elkins, Pow Ciay 
ton, Tom Platt, and the other boomers réad 
that announcement they will wonder what it 
was that they were in Chicago for last week. 
In his peroration, which was a very lofty 
fight, Jimmy said that the ‘ unquestioned 
ability, ‘the] unfaltering patriotism, the un- 
impeached integrity” of Blaine ‘combined 
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with a public record which challenges the ad 
miration of mankind,” made a platform al 
unnecessary, but the Convention had 
** concentra- 
tion of all his political and of all his 
Chauncey M. Depew followed 


most 
promulgated one which was a 
ideas 
public acts.” 
Husted, but seemed to put much less heart 
into his work, The best he could do was to 
tell a very old story about the kick of a mule. 
He made no allusion to either a Plumed 
Knight or a Black Eagle, and consequently 
aroused very little enthusiasm, 


The newspaper opposition to Blaine be 
comes more portentous every day. The list 


of the Independent and Republican journals 


which are openly committed against him 
stands now: New York 7Zimes, New York 
Herald, Ilarper’s Weekly, Puck, Evening 


Telegram, Brooklyn Union, Rochester Post 
Express, Rochester Jerald, Ter 
ald, Flushing 7imes, Boston Advertiser, Boston 
Transcript, Boston Jerald, Springfield Repud 
lican, Philadelphia Record, Philadelphia 7imes, 
Chicago 7imes, Chicago News, New Haven 
News, and the New York Eventnea Post. In 
addition to these the Chicago IJnter-Occan, 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, the Buffalo 
Express, the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, 
the Philadelphia 7elegraph, the 
nal, the Worcester Spy, and many other Re- 
publican party journals consent to support 
the ticket, but admit that they have small hope 
of seeing it elected. We do not believe any 
candidate of any party ever entered upon a 
Presidential canvass with such tremendous 
odds as these against him. In this city the 
Tribune is the only paper which supports 
Blaine squarely. 
has not defined its course clearly, but it evi- 
dently has no intention of advocating Blaine, 
for it says that his nomination was a ‘‘ glori 
ous victory” won by the ‘‘Star-route gang, 
the cow-boys, and the intriguing politicians.” 
The Mail and Express is doubttul also, saying 
that ‘‘this may bea bad year for Republi- 
cans, unless entirely united and well guided.” 


Syracuse 


Soston Jour 


The Commercial Advertiser 


There is a curious muddle in Virginia over 
the Republican electoral ticket. Both the 
Mahone Convention and the Straightout Con- 
vention chose full electoral tickets when they 
chose delegates to Chicago. The Mahone 
delegates went there as Arthur men, but as 
soon as Blaine was nominated they came out 
unanimously for him. This left the Straight- 
outs, who went there as Blaine men, in an 
unpleasant position, and their feelings have 
been much harassed since by the enthusiasm 
with which the Mahone contingent has been 
welcomed in the Blaine ranks. They claim 
that their electoral ticket is the only genuine 
Republican one, and Mahone makes the same 
claim for his. He has much the larger fol- 
lowing, and as proof that his is the only 
‘regular ” Blaine party, his organ, the Rich- 
moud Whzg, makes the following statement : 
‘‘One of the firmest friends of Mr. Blaine, 
who is also one of the most brilliant journal- 
ists of the country, as the friend of Mr. 
Blaine visited General Mahone in person, and 


him to say that Mr. Arthur could not have 
been a better friend to General Mahone than 





informed him that Mr. Blaine had authorized 


he (Blaine) would be.” This is very hard on 
the Straightouts, who were organized express- 
ly to give Blaine a following in Virginia. 


Among the cheering despatches received at 
the Blaine headquarters in Chicago on Thurs- 
day was one from Colonel Ethan Allen, of this 
city, who made the startling announcement 
that he ‘‘ spoke for 500,000 honest Independ- 
ents’ in this State, who demanded Blaine 
as President, apparently in order to defy ‘‘a 
minion of royalty calling himself a Chancel- 
lor, and hailing from Berlin.” It is but 
right to say to Prince Bismarck, who is 
doubtless the person here alluded to, that the 
popular estimate of Colonel Allen’s strength 
in this State is very much lower than this, 
and we would advise that no military or 
other preparation be made in Germany to 
repel either him or _ Blaine’ without 
further inquiry. Careful estimates by com- 
petent observers, in fact, put the Colo- 
nel down as speaking for about 
ten men, including bimself, and all of very 
doubtful ‘‘independence” and a very mode- 
rate amount of common sense. Some hold 
that even this ismuchtoohigh. In fact, there 
isa strong suspicion tbat they are a small 
band of blatherskites whom the Chancellor 
himself and his dachshund would have no qif- 
ticulty in disposing of in five minutes. 





The despatch on Thursday, from London, 
containing the Standard’s assertion that ‘‘ the 
chief importance of the Convention now sitting 
in Chicago is to decide how far the choice of a 
candidate can be influenced by the Irish faction 
in favor of stirring up ill blood between Eng- 
land and America,” has excited considerable 
amusement. But it illustrates curiously the 
small pains taken by even the best London 
papers to have American affairs treated by 
competent hands. The Saturday Reviei's 
articles on American politics have long been 
relished on this side of the water for the truly 
entertaining number and variety of their blun- 
ders. But journals of much more pretension 
to accuracy also show a strange inability to 
get below the surface of American political 
phenomena. The Standard is one of the best 
equipped morning papers in London, as far as 
editorial writing is concerned, and yet it ap- 
pears to have fallen a victim to the delusion 
about the influence of the ‘‘Irish vote” on 
American politics, which is now a favorite 
bogie of the London clubs. Some of this is 
evolved from the inner consciousness of the 
writers as the only possible explanation of 
the failure to prosecute the Jrish World and 
O'Donovan Rossa, but more of it is due to the 
twaddle about the Irish-Americans furnished 
by Mr. Goldwit Smith to the magazines, and 
some, probably, to the talk of the old Tory 
Squire who acts as London correspondent of 
the 7ribune,and whose knowledge of American 
public opinion is as defective as Mr. Smith’s. 
Indeed, we believe he has never been in this 





|we very much doubt), 


| for such a purpose. 


| and 
| trouble that kidnapping would produce. 


country except when he travelled here for a | 


short time with his tutor when a young man. 





There was a story the day after the nomina- | 


tions were made that Blaine had telegraphed 
to Gould, Sage, and others of his Wall Street 


| the directors. 


supporters, to make a little boom in stocks, 
with the view of counteracting the popular 
impression that the business world was afraid 
of him and his “brilliant foreign policy.” 
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Whether there was any truth in this we ‘ 
do not know. As a matter of fact, j 
however, stocks did go up 4a little, 


after the news of the nominations came, and 
the 7ribune, which is almost the only Blaine 
paper worth notice, called attention to the 
fact, in terms almost pathetic. But the sub- 
joined table showing the prices the day before 
the nomination and yesterday, makes it ap- 
pear as if either Gould and Field and Sage 
were ‘‘ going back” on him, or were unable 
to spread their views of the ticket among the 
moneyed men : 
CLOSING. 
Thursday, 





June 5, June 10. 
Sree . 451g 4452 
Chicago and Northw’n ae YS 
Chicago, Sur. & Q .. ....1144% 113% 
Sf eee re: 71g 
8 Se | eee 100 
Michigan Cent.... “i TOMg 65% 
i A re 10434 10°44 
"De * ere rer rT tee 21% 2049 
Western Union............ 6044 60 
Four Democratic State Conventions were 


held on Thursday—in Connecticut, Maryland, 
Vermont, and Alabama—and in all of them 
the sentiment was ‘*‘ unanimously in favor of 
the old ticket.””. We believe it is a fact that 
this has been the case with all the Democratic 
Conventions which have met thus far. 
The party nearer a unit on this line 
of policy than it has been on anything else for 
years. There are probably not half-a-dozen 
men in it who have the slightest idea that 
Tilden will be a candidate, but the whole 
party would like to have the Republicans think 
he will be. Now that Blaine is nominated we 
may look forthe ‘‘ sentiment for the old ticket ” 
to disappear, and something to be developed 
in its place which may make the Republicans 
feel very anxious. 


is 





Mr. Hubbard, one of the lawyers engaged 
in extraditing Eno, has complained to our 
correspondent at Montreal that we unjustly 
accuse him of a desire to ‘‘ kidnap ” the pris- 
oner. If he will read more carefully what 
we have said on this subject, he will perceive 
that we used the word kidnap in a broad, 
perhaps somewhat too broad, sense. We 
did not suppose, nor did we say, that Mr. 
Hubbard was dogging the footsteps of Eno 
with a gang of hirelings ready to seize upon, 
gag and bind him, throw him into a hack, and 
bring him across the border. What we are 
afraid of is that if Mr. Hubbard succeeds in 
getting Eno extradited for forgery in the sec- 
ond or third degree (the possibility of which 
he will then be 
tried here for an entirely different crime, and 
that somebody is endeavoring to get him here 
This would result 
in more trouble over the Ashburton treaty, 
it would be much the same sort of 








It is satisfactory to know that the out- 
rageous mismanagement of the Newark Sav- 
ings Bank is to result in proceedings against 
It looked rather badly for 
them when the Chancellor, on the second fail- 
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ure of the bank, made a public announce- 
ment through a newspaper interview that he 
meant to inquire into their bebavior, but it looks 
worse now. The depositors who are proceed- 
ing against them say in their petition that 
in April, 1884, the managers lent to the firm 
of Fisk & Hatch, of this city, United States 
bonds and cash tothe amount of $1,225,227 34, 
receiving bonds of the market value of 
$278,718 15 and $95,000 in cash, leaving ¢ 
balance due the bank of $851,508 59. The 
umount was subsequently reduced to $8438,- 
632 04, which remained in the hands of Fisk 
& Hatch wholly unsecured until the firm 
became insolvent. This loan was, the petition- 
ers Say, contrary to the provisions of the order 
of the Chancery Court and in disobedience and 
contempt thereof, and so far as the petitioners 
have been able to ascertain, it was not secured 
by any collaterals whatever. In further diso 
bedience of the Chancellor's orders, the mana 


gers, it is said, permitied unregistered 
United States Government bonds to the 
amount of $2,036,000, part of the assets 


of the bank, to be taken and kept in the 
office of Fisk & Hatch, under an agreement 
made by the managers on bebalf of the bank 
and the firm, that the firm might use the bonds 
at their discretion provided they replaced them 
with other securities of equal value; that Fisk 
& Hatch, under color of that agreement, ap- 
propriated to their own use all these bonds and 
replaced them with railroad bonds and other 
securities of less market value, and after so 
doing became insolvent and unable to refund 
to the bank, inconsequence of which the bank 
became insolvent. 

The power to punish for contempt in New 
Jersey is, we believe, unlimited, and the value 
of itin thiscase is obvious. The directors are 
wealtby men, and by means of their wealth 


can easily and summarily ‘‘ purge” them- 
selves, as the lawyers say, of their contempt, 
If they cannot prove their innocence of 
the charges, it will probably not be neces 
sary for the Chancellor to send them 
to a Newark dungeon, and have them 


squeezed on the floor under heavy weights; all 
that they will have to do will be to agree to 
use their money to make the bank good. 
The peculiarity of the case is that the general 
fact of mismanagement is not denied. The 
only question is, Who was guilty ? and this, 
we have no doubt, the Chancellor will find 
out far more quickly than the District 
Attorney or the Grand Jury wou'd. 


If ‘‘liquidation”” is a good thing, the re- 
ceivership of the West Shore Road ought to 
be hailed with satisfaction by everybody in 


the country. The road was built in a curious 


way. Most railroads in the United States 
have been built cheaply, in order that the 
earnings might begin as soon as pos 
sible, and be applied in part to mak- 


the 


complete. 


ing equipment and _ construction 
The West Shore Road, which is 
intended to compete with the Central, was 
built on the opposite plan of turning outa 
fully constructed and equipped road, and its 
actual cost was, as nearly as possible, $100,000 
a sile. There were no jobs or irregularities, 
we believe, connected with the construction, 


' and the road is bonded for its actual cost; 





the stock being worth nothing. The bonds 
have fallen to about 40, which would 
make the property worth $20,000,000 instead 
of the $50,000,000 it cost, and as it cannot pay 
its interest, it has been put in the hands of 
receivers. The case illustrates the enormous 
risk of railroad building, and shows why, as a 
general thing, people cannot be got to build 
railroads on the chance of making 6 or 8 per 
cent. out of the venture. The 
profit has to correspond with that of risk. 


chance of 


The coupons of one of Gould's roads—the 
Texas and Pacitice—which fell on the 
first, were taken up in a manner the legality 


due 


of which is of interest to every bondholder in 
the United States. They were not paid off, 
but ‘‘ bought up” by the Missouri Pacitic, 
another of Gould’s roads, and appear to be now 
held by that corporation as an outstanding 
claim against the Texas and Pacific. Mr. 
Gould is himself quoted as saying that this 
been resorted to 
three times before.” If coupons can be taken 
up in this way without being cancelled, the 
effect must be to render the mortgage security 
very precarious. It cannot be foreclosed by 
the holders of the because their 
mortgage interest is not in default; but the 
holders of the old ‘‘bought” coupons could put 
the road in default at any time, and get a receiv 
er appointed, ard enable the management to ac 
complish a great variety of frauds. We have no 
idea that any respectable court would hold a 
mortgage to be in defaultas to one set of hold 


same device has “two or 


bonds, 


ers, and not in default as to another; it would 
probably decide the coupon to be extinguished 
by the payment, and merely to be evidence 
in the hands of the purchaser of so much 
money lent to the road without security. But 
in the present condition of the Gould roads, 
such ‘‘ purchases” of coupons are food for 
unpleasant retlection among the bondholders 


Bliss into 


one of the 


The reception of Col. George 
the Catholic Church yesterday is 
most interesting events of the season, and may 
have an important influence on local politics, 
The Colonel is an intensely practical man 
who abhors sentiment of all kinds, and has 
never been supposed to botber himself much 
with religious or philosophical speculation 
When the news of his going over to Rome, 
therefore, first reached us, we concluded that 
it was due simply to that desire of ‘‘rest” 
which has carried so many troubled souls into 
the Catholic Church, 
he has rece ntly 
$50,000 he made out of 


and ascribed it to the 
worry indergone about the 
Star-route trials, the 
the proceedings as counsc], and the unseemly 


charges made against him by his associate, 


Mr. Ker. According, however, to an intimate 
friend of his, reported by the Sun this morn 
ing, his conversion is the result simply 
of ‘‘a fight of mind and argument” with 


In other words, the two in 
tellects came in collision and Colonel Bliss 
went down before the churchman’s logic. We 
are glad to say, for the honor of the bar and 
the local Machine, however, that the Colonel 
resisted stoutly, and was not convinced with 
out great trouble, or ‘‘much labor,” as the 


Monsignor Capel 


reporter calls it. He will be an honor to 


his new church, and will be able to give even 
the most astute of its prelates some useful 
hints in the art of management. If they 
should send him out as a preaching friar, he 


would bring home at least a brace of converts 


every night. 


Among the warm-weather topics in the 
columns of our contemporaries, We miss this 
vear the old fasl ioned article, showlh y what 
precautions should be taken against exposure 
to the sun. and also the New York as a sun 
mer resort article. But a new topie is at hand 
in the ** cold-blast sVstem ft retrigerath 
use in Boston and this citv, which is sa t 
have proved a success, although no at 
bas thus far been made to apply it to any 
thing but the cooling of articles 
What we need as much as this ts | 
cation to the refrigeration of parlors, du 
rooms, and bed rooms Inacl k . 
an apparatus by which a hous % roo 
could be cooled, and kept ¢ W 1 be 
one of the greatest luxuries imaginable, and 
if the accounts of the cold blast systen 
are true, there seems nothing to prevent is 
use for such purposes. A furnace, 1f we were 


not accustomed to it, Would seem a mos 


probable domestic applianc the tu may 
come when we shall be able to get cool as 
easily as we can now get warm, and, in fact 
when the temperature of the air w be as 
much at cur command as that of the wat 
we use now is 

The sharp competition between the ocean 
steamship lines has produced another fast run 
by the new National steamer,the 4 : Her 
time was 6 days, 15 hours, and 41 minutes, and 
her record has been beaten only by the O n's 





The pecu 
in her 


) hours, and 10 minutes 


6 day 8, 





liartty of the A “2 is said to be that 


model and finish she somewhat resembles 


the old clipper-built sailing vessels that wer 
the fastest on the ocean in the 
the American 


destroved by protection 


davs before 
marine had 


She Is 


mercantile been 
not an 
either in build or 


American vesse], however 


ownership, and we such 
Bill 


Chandlers are our substitute both for a navy 


shall not bave any 


just vet. John Roaches and 


vessels 


and a mercantile martne 


There is a story from a good source, that 


both the Mahdi and Osman Digna have 
word to the Sultan that they willing to 


scent 
are 
lay down their arms on his order, and treat 
with him directly, if he will protect them 
acainst the English. Thiseven if true, however, 
is of little consequence. The inexpediency 
of letting the Sultan meddle in 
politics was thoroughly settled by the Powers 
at the beginning of the present troubles, even 


Egy puian 


if he had the money or the troops to make his 
meddling effective. He has neither, however. 
The Mahdi is much more likely to get help 
or protection from France than from him; 
that is, French opposition and intrigues are 
much more likely to cause England to let the 
Sudan alone than anything any Mussulman 
power in or out of the Sudan can say or do. 
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inclusive.] 
DOMESTIC, 


(WEDNESDAY, 


Tue National Republican Convention at Chi- 
cago was uneventiul on Wednesday. Through- 
out the morning there was considerable talk 
of General Sherman as a ‘‘dark horse,” but 
the movement was nipped ip the bud by 
a letter from him toa friend absolutely refus- 
ing to allow the use of his name. It was con- 
ceded by Blaine’s managers that they made a 
mistake in putting forward a man of Powell 
Clayton's reputation for temporary Chairman. 


About 11 o’clock on Wednesday morning 
the Convention reassembled. After some pre- 
liminary business Mr. Hawkins, of Tennessee, 
offered a resolution pledging all delegates to 
support the nominee of the Convention, who- 
ever he might be. He said that he thought its 
adoption desirable on account of certain 
‘* whispers in the air.” A number of speeches 
were made in opposition to it,tbe most notable 
being that of George William Curtis. He re- 
minded the Convention of what was said and 
done four years ago, when Mr. Campbell, of 
West Virginia, declared that he was a Repubii- 
can who carried his sovereignty under his own 
hat, and when (under the lead of Garfield) the 
gentleman who presented a similar resolution 
was induced to withdraw it. He therefore 
asked this Convention to assume that every 
delegate was an honest and honorable man. 
He characterized the resolution as one which 
was unworthy to be ratified by a body of 
free men. Mr. Hawkins said that as his 
resolution had developed so much opposi- 
tion he would withdraw it. This was the 
second notable victory for the Independent 
element of the Convention. The Committee 
on Permanent Organization reported Gene- 
ral John B. Henderson, of Missouri, for 
Permanent Chairman, and this was agreed 
to. On taking the chair General Hen- 
derson made complimentary allusions to all 
the prominent candidates, which were heartily 
applauded, but when Blaine’s name was reached 
the audience cheered for five minutes. Se- 
veral minor resolutions were offered, and the 
Convention at 12:20 Pp. mM. adjourned until 7 
Pp. M. to await the report of the Committee 
on Credentials. At that hour the Committee 
were not ready with their report, and an ad- 
journment was taken until Thursday. 


During Wednesday night and Thursday 
morning the Arthur and Edmunds leaders 
were in conference trying to settle on a defi- 
nite course of action. The only decision then 
reached was to stand firm for their respective 
candidates against Blaine until one or two 
ballots indicated clearly the situation. Then 
would be the time for further united action. 
The Convention was called to order about 11 
o’clock on Thursday morning. The Commit- 
tee on Credentials made a unanimous report, 
which was adopted, giving the sitting mem- 
bers all the contested seats except in two cases 
where delegates and contestants were admitted 
to half a vote each. Mahone’s delegation 
from Virginia were admitted. The rules of 
the last Convention were substantially adopted. 
An effort to adopta new plan of representation 
giving additional delegates to States with Re- 
publican majorities was violently opposed and 
withdrawn, the old method being continued. 


The platform approves President Arthur’s 
Administration; demands that ‘‘ the impositior 
of duties on foreign imports shall be made 
not for revenue only, but that in raising 
the requisite revenues for the Govern- 
ment such duties shall be so _ levied 
as to afford security to our diversified indus- 
tries and protection to the rights and wages of 
the laborer”; pledges the Republican party 
‘‘to correct the inequalities of the tariff, 
and to reduce the surplus, not by the vicious 
and indiscriminate process of horizontal 
reduction, but by such methods as will re- 
lieve the taxpayer without injuring the laborer 
or the great productive interests of the coun- 
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try;” favors Government regulation of rail- 
way charges to prevent unjust discrimination; 
advocates the enforcement of the eight-hour 
law ; denounces the importation of contract 
labor from Europe or Asia, and advises an ex- 


tension of the civil-service reform system, the | 


forfeiture of unearned land grants, the repeal 
of the limitations to the Arrears of Pensions 
act of 1879, the restoration of the navy to 
efficiency; on the adoption of this an adjourrn- 
ment was taken. 


The presentation of candidates took place at 
the Thursday evening session, continuing until 
2 o’clock on Friday morning. General Haw- 
ley’s name was presented by Augustus Bran- 
degee, General Logan’s by Senator Cullom, 
Blaine’s by Judge W. H. West, the blind dele- 
gate from Obio ; President Arthur’s by Martin 
I. Townsend ; Senator Sherman’s by Judge 
Foraker; and Senator Edmunds’s by ex 
Governor Long of Massachusetts, seconded by 
George William Curtis, This cleared away 
all preliminary work. 


At 11:20 o’clock on Friday morning the 
Convention again met and the balloting was 
immediately begun,and continued until a nom- 
ination was made on the fourth ballot. The 
figures on the four ballots. in order, are as fol- 
lows: James G. Blaine 3344, 349, 375, 544; 
Chester A. Arthur 278, 276, 274, 207; George 
F. Edmunds 93, 85, 69, 41; John A. Logan 
634, 61, 53, 7; John Sherman 30, 28, 25; 
Joseph R. Hawley 13, 18, 18, 15; Robert T. 
Lincoln 4, 4, 8, 2; W. T. Sherman 2, 2, 2. 
These figures indicate clearly the steady and 
rapid gains made by Blaine, the steadfastness 
of Arthur’s vote until the last ballot, and the 
inability of the Blaine opposition to effect a 
combination on a ‘‘dark horse.” At the end of 
the third ballot Blaine lacked only 36 of a ma- 
mee the whole number of votes being 820. 

lis gains up to this time had been made by 
twos and threes from many States. The op- 
position now became alarmed and an effort 
was made to secure an adjournment. The 
motion was lost—364 to 450. This was a vic- 
tory for Blaine, and his nomaéaation was clear- 
ly foreshadowed by the vote. The fourth 
ballot then began. Alabama was the first 
State to break, Blaine gaining six, followed by 
a gain of two in Florida. When Illinois was 
called the chairman of the delegation arose, 
withdrew the name of Logan, and cast 34 
votes of that State for Blaine. This assured 
Blaine 414 votes, or three more than a ma- 
jority. The change was made on the receipt 
of a telegram from Senator Logan ordering it. 
Rapid gains followed from other delegations, 
until Blaine reached a total of 544 votes, 133 
more than a majority. The excitement in the 
Convention Hall was intense and the noise 
deafening. The nomination was then made 
unanimous. At the evening session, Senator 
John A. Logan, as a reward for his part in 
the Blaine victory, was nominated by acclama- 
tion for the Vice-Presidency. This completed 
the work of the Convention, and it adjourned 
sine die, 


The Massachusetts Reform Club on Satur- 
day repudiated the Republican ncminations, 
and voted to request the Independent voters 
throughout the country to join them in active 
and immediate efforts tosecure the nomination 
by the Democratic party of such men as can 
command their support, and, failing 1n that, 
to call a convention at the earliest practicable 
day to nominate candidates in full sympathy 
with the reform sentiment of the country. 
Charles Francis Adams, jr., is Chairman of 
the Committee appointed to carry into effect 
the will of the Club. 


A number of Democratic State Conventions 
were held on Thursday. In Connecticut 
there was a strong sentiment for the old tick- 
et. The platform favors a tariff for revenue 
only. The Maryland Democrats elected dele- 
gates to the National Convention, and adopt- 
ed a platform asking for a reduction of taxes 
and that the “ great fraud” of 1876 shall be 
righted by a majority of the electoral votes of 





the American people. The Vermont Demo- 
crats declared for a revision of the tariff limit- 
ing the revenue to the needs of the Govern- 
ment when economically administered. P, 
W. Redington was nominated for Governor. 
Nearly all the delegates elected from Ala- 
bama are for Tilden and Hendricks. 


In the House of Representatives on Satur- 
day, Mr. Hoblitzell (Dem., Mo.), from the 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service, re- 
ported adversely bills to repeal the Civil-Ser- 
vice Act, and they were laid on the table. The 
Committee unanimously approved and praised 
the work of the Civil-Service Commission. 


The River and Harbor Bill was considered 
by the House of Representatives on Monday 
in Committee of the Whole. It appropriates 
about $13,000,000. 


In the House on Tuesday Mr. Morrison, 
Chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, reported a concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for the final adjournment of Congress 
on Monday, June 30, at 3 P. M.; adopted 
without division. 


Before the House Committee investigating 
the Star-route trials Charles D. Colman, an 
attorney of Plymouth, Mich., testified on 
Tuesday that William A. Cook, one of the 
Government counsel in the prosecution, ac- 
cepted several hundred dollars to prevent the 
indictment of Doctor Colgrove, a Star-route 
contractor. 


Representative Hewitt (Dem., N. Y.) was 
authorized, on Thursday, by the Ways and 
Means Committee to report favorably a_ bill 
sarrying into effect the reciprocity treaty 
with Mexico. 

An estimate of the wheat crop of the coun- 
try, based upon statistics compiled in various 
States, places the total amount for the present 
year at 516,000,000 bushels. 


The Court of Alabama Claims on Friday de- 
cided in the case of the Boston, which has 
been under advisement tor a year, that the 
Boston was not a cruiser. 


The Governor of Massachusetts has given 
his approval to the ‘‘act to improve the civil 
service of the commonwealth and the cities 
thereof,” by the appointment of a civil-service 
commission with special powers. 


The schedules in the assignment of James 
D. Fish, late President of the Marine Bank of 
this city, show that the nominal value of his 
reai and personal property is about $4,000,000, 
and its actual value $582,000. His total lia- 
bilities are $4,230,000. 


The Standir.¢ Committee of the electors of 
Harvard Coliege announce the tollowing can- 
didates selected by the electors at-large for the 
five vacancies inthe Board of Overseers to 
be filled commencement day: Charles R. Cod- 
man, class of 49; Richard M. Hodges, 47; Ro- 
bert D. Smith, 57; Henry Cabot Lodge, 71; 
Augustus Hemenway, ’75; T. Jefferson Coo- 
lidge, 50; Henry 8. Russell, 60; Francis W. 
Palfrey, 51; Charlemagne Tower, '30; Frede- 
rick L. Ames, ’54. 

General James Watson Webb died in this 
city on Saturday at the age of eighty-two 
He was an officer of the army in early life. 
In 1827 he became the editor and proprietor 
of the New York Courier, which two years la- 
ter became the Courier and Enquirer. It was 
an influential Whig journal under his editor- 
ship. It was eventuaily meigedin the World. 
In 1861 General Wevb went to Brazil as 
United States Minister, a post which he held 
for four years. He was the author of ‘ Alto- 
wan, or Adventures in the Rocky Mountains,’ 
two volumes, published in 1846, and of 
‘Slavery and its Tendencies,’ published 
in 1856. Four many years he has taken no 


part in public affairs, except, occasionally, to 
write letters to the newspapers on political 
topics. 

Charles Fenno Hoffman, the poet and novel- 
ist, who at ove time occupied an eminent 
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place among the literary men of the country, 
died in Harrisburg, Pa., on Saturday, at the 
age of seventy-eight. He was connected with 
the Anickerbocker and American Monthly ma- 
gazines, and the Litervry World. In 1840 he 
published ‘Greyslaer,’ a romance founded on 
the trial of Beauchamp forthe murder of Colo- 
nel Sharper, of Kentucky. This established 
his position among American authors. He 
published in 1842 a collection of his poems 
under the title of ‘The Vigil of Faith and 
other Poems.’ Ilis greatest successes as a poet 
were in lyric compositions. In 1849 he was 
seized with a mental disorder which put an 
end forever to his literary labors. 


Noah Hayes Swayne, ex-Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, died in this 
city on Sunday at the age of 80. On January 
4, 1862, he was appointed by President Lin- 
coln a Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court. Judge Swayne discharged his judicial 
duties with faithfulness and ability for nine- 
teen years, resigning on January 25, 1881. 

FOREIGN. 

Earl Granville and M. Waddington, the 
French Minister, have agreed upon the basis 
of the conference on Egyptian affairs, and the 
terms of the agreement have been imparted to 
the Powers. They affirm, it is reported, the 
principle of the temporary occupation of Egypt 
by England, to which, however, no limit is 
fixed, and propose an international control of 
the Powers to audit the whole system of the 
revenue and expenses of Egypt. England recog- 
nizes the suzerain rights of the Porte through- 
out all Egypt including the Sudan, and France 
formally abandons all claim to a dual control. 

The Pall Mall Gazette on Monday published 
an outline of what is believed to be the provi- 
sions in the agreement upon which the Egyp 
tian Conference will be based, recently made 
between France and England. Among the 
provisions are a loan to the Khedive from 
England of £8,000,000, multiple control in 
which all the Powers shall be represented, 
British occupation for three and-a-balf years, 
and a Turkish expedition of 15,000 troops for 
the pacification of the Sudan. The Daily 
News said the article is a tissue of inventions, 
but the Pall Mall Gazette on Tuesday reite- 
rated its assertions, and added: *‘ At least, in 
regard to the proposed English loan of £8,000,- 
000 to the Khedive we were absolutely cor- 
rect. All the jugglery and self-deception of the 
Government’s protests will pot aff.ct the sim 
ple fact that England is to he in a permanent 
minority on the Board of Auvit. Our French 
colleagues make no secret of their determina 
tion to convert the Board of Audit into an 
effectual control. The Ministers know tbat 
this is true. The only way for the Govern- 
ment to prolong its existence is to sacritice 
this agreement.” 

In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. 
Gladstone said that the rumors that Turkey 
had been asked to pacify the Sudan were un- 
founded, but that negotiations with Turkey 
were in progress looking to that Power’s oc 
cupation of certain Red Sea ports. 

Reports reached Cairo on Tuesday that the 
rebels nine days ago massacred Hussein Pa- 
sha Khalifa, commander at Berber, and all his 
family, a garrison faithful to the Khedive, 
and the European traders who still remained 
at Berber. 

Osman Digna’s persistent attacks on Sua- 
kim are on account of El] Mabdi’s intention to 
cross over to Mecca before moving northward. 
He therefore requires that the seaport tribes be 
dispersed. Osman swears that he will capture 
Suakim. His forces now number 7,000 men. 

The rebels have captured Abu-Hamad, and 
El Mahdi has appointed a rebel Governer over 
that town. 

Rumors reached Cairo on Thursday that 
General Gordon had escaped up the Nile from 
Khartum on board an armored steamer. The 
next day it was announced that he had not 
escaped, but was making reconnoissances above 
and below the city. 








The whole British garrison paraded the 
streets of Cairoon Thursday for the purpose 
of impressing the natives and overawing se 
cret societies. The sentries were doubled be 
cause of a rumored attempt to explode the 
citadel. 

The Sultan $f Turkey has received advices 
from El Mahdi and Osman Digna declaring 
that they are desirous to treat directly with 
the Sultan without foreign intervention 
They offer to lay down their arms if the Ca- 
liph gives the order and engages to protect 
them against English invasion. 

The London 7imes says that the friends of 
General Gordon have made arrangements to 
send messengers to Khartum with letters and 
copies of reports of the debates in Parliament 
on the Sudan question and of the proceedings 
of the various meetings held, at which the 
Government was urged to relieve General 
Gordon. 

Advices from Admiral Hewett dated Ado 
wa, May 28, state that be has had an interview 
with King John, and that great honors had 
been shown him by the King. On Monday it 
was announced that King John had accepted 
the treaty prepared by Admiral Hewett. 

The Irish Executive has written a letter to 
Lord Arthur Hill stating that the Government 
has decided in future not to permit counter 
demonstrations on the part of the Orangemen 
to be held at the same time and place as 
Nationalist meetings. It will not interfere 
with such counter demonstrations, however, 
provided they are held at such times and 
places as will not bring hostile bodies into 
collision. The policy of the Government is 
to maintain the right of public meeting and 
to preserve the public peace. This decision 
has exasperated the Loyalists in the north of 
Ireland. 

Lord Arthur Hill has written a reply to Earl 
Spencer, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in which 
he expresses regret at the policy of the latter 
in reference to public meetings, as being calcu 
lated to encourage disloyal and bamper loyal 
subjects who are in a legitimate manuer op 
posing the spread of doctrines perilous to the 
throne. 


There was no Orange meeting beld at 
Newry, Ireland, on Sunday. The Nation 
alist meeting was held outside the town 
When on their return the Nationalists ar 
rived opposite Orange Hall, they threw 
stones at the windows. Shots were fired 
from the building. The police and troops 


four Nationalists and 
several Orangemen. Many persons were in 
jured in the affray. The disturbances « 
ued on Monday, and two Orangemen wer 
beaten 

The chiefs of the dynamite party in 
declare that the authors of the 1 


interfered, arresting 


wrytiyr 


iust 





explosions have escaped from England, and 
are now in perfect safety. 
The English Government on Thursday called 


the attention of the French authorities to the 
immunity enjoyed by dynamiters in Paris in 
making preparations for outrages 


Mr. Gladstone announced on Wednesday 
that the Government intended to deal with the 
subject of redistribution of Parliamentary 


seats during the present Parliament 


Owing to the opposition of both the landlord 
and the Nationalist members of the House of 


Commons, the Government w.1l drop the Irish 
Land Purchase Bill. 

London 7ruth printed a rumor on Thurs- 
day that James Russell Lowell, the American 


Minister to England, would resign. Mr. 
Lowell has denied the rumor 

The Grand Lodge of Masons of Great 
Britain has adopted a resolution introduced 








by the Earl of Carnarvon expressing regret at 
the recent anti-Masonic encyclical letter of the 
Pope. The resolution affirms that ‘‘the law, 
the practice, and the traditions of the Ma 
sonic order and the position of its rulers 

| prove that the Pope’s charges are utterly un- 
ounded,” 


—— — ee 


Earl Granville 


ington in relation to the collection of cons} 


racy funds within the jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

The new treaty between France and Ana 
has’been signed. By itsterms the provinces of 
Bin-thuan and Than-goa are restored to Anam 
A customs system similar to that im fore 
Cochin-China is established. A French mil 
tary occupation of all strategic points in Anat 
and Tonquin may be effected if necessary 
A permanent French garrison will hold a 
portion of the citedel of Hu capital of 


Anam. The French President in Cochin 
China will represent Anam in all her fore 
relations, and Anam will fo t 
union with Cochin-China 
of Public Works, of Postal and Telegray 
Service, and of Finance and Customs w 
form a single branch of administratiot 

the direction of a French agent 





The French Parliamentary con { 
inquiry intothe importation of American salted 
meats has approved a report agree 
such imports after the meat is, by micros 
or otherwise, minutely examined. The rep 
at the same time urges the prohibition of U 
Duportation of fresh meats ft s 
where it is known that trichinosis exists 

The committee of the French Chambe f 
Deputies to which the till providi f ‘ 
Vision of the Constitution was referred has 


adopted the bill in the form proposed by 
Government 





The race for the Grand Prix of Paris 
$20,000 in specie, Was won by five lengths 
Sunday by the Duke of Castries’s Little Duck 
ridden by Cannon 

The five Spanish Commissi s sent by 
Government to examine int l 
Cuda have iTTived i Hav il ; 1 have 
alreadv made son nvestigutions. One of 
them says that a longer possession of Cubs by 
Spain would be ruinous to t! er, and i 
it would be better t s tI Sia stl 
would be the ly way t the plicated 
Situation 

“he foundation stone of the new Ge : 
Parliament building was laid Monday by 
Emperor Willis A brilliant assemblage of 
notables was present. Prince Bismarck read 
the Emperor's speech 

A woman who was arrested on Wednesday 


at Varanda. Hungarv. confessed that she had 
poisoned four husbands and also hundreds 
f women during the past two vears. <A 
number of accomplices were arre sted 

It is reported that King William of Holland 
has secret vs Hanced his three vear-old daugh 
ter. Princess Wilhelmina, to Prince Bau 
jouin, son of the Count of Flanders, heir ap 
parent to the throne of Belgium, in order to 
reunite Holland and Belgiut 

The American Charge d'Affaires at Con 
stantinople on Thursday presented to the 


Porte tke re ply of the United States to the recent 
note sentto Washington by Turkey,stating that 
the existing treatv between the two countries 
would expire J and recalling the fact 
that the Porte denounced the existing treaty 

rhe reply states that the two countries, having 
failed to sign the provisional convention, and 
the Porte insisting that the treaty bas expired 
despite Minister Wallace’s objection, the 
United States thinks it best to fall back upon 
the old treaty of 1830 which secured the most 


ihe ’ 


favored-nation treatment. The Porte has 
decided to maintain the existing tariffs with 
the Powers, the treaties with which will 
soon expire, until fresh conventions have 


been concluded. 


Forty-five of the crew of the sealing brig 
Confederate,recently wrecked on an ice-floe in 
Notre Dame Bay, bave been rescued by the 
steamship Plover. They arrived at St. John’s 
N. F., on Tuesday. The ice forced the Plover 
to retreat, and twenty-nine of the crew were 
left behind on the floe, 
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REPUBLICAN TICKET AND 


PLATFORM, 


THE 


Tae nomination at Chicago means the tri- 
umph of agencies which have been long at 
work for the disintegration of the Republican 
party. When it came out of the war, in con- 
trol of an overflowing Treasury and a vast 
patronage, nothing could have saved it from the 
clutches of the corrupt and jobbing element 
which rapidly grew up within its ranks, as 
the old leaders died out, but the stimulus 
of new ideas and new hopes, or the appear- 
ance on the scene of a purified opposition, 
offering a new polity for the national accep- 
tance. Neither of these things has come to 
its rescue. The country has been on the 
whole too prosperous and happy since the 
peace to offer any soil in which the seeds of 
a new enthusiasm could be sown, and the 
Democratic party has continued to stand, with 
curious fidelity, for most of the things in 
politics and society which the bone and sinew 
of the Republican party hates and fears. 

The attack of the corrupt influences on the 
party began almost as soon as General Grant 
took office. They slowly gained ground under 
his Administration, until they produced scan- 
dals which led to the loss of both houses of 
Congress before he went out of office. They 
would have led to the loss of the Presidency 
in 1876 but for the peculiar condition of the 
Southern States. The party was really in almost 
a wrecked condition in the Northern States, 
from which it drew all its moral strength, 
when Mr. Hayes entered the White House. 
The nomination and election of Gartield was 
a great, and, it would now appear, a final 
effort of what has been called ‘the bet- 
ter element” in the party, to save it for 
those ideas of justice and progress which had 
called it into existence. We can say thiseven 
to those who would criticise some acts of 
General Garfield’s short Administration most 
severely. No matter what his failings or 
shortcomings may have been, his election was 
due to the votes of those who believed him 
to stand for purity and reform, and who high- 
ly respected his personal character, and re- 
called his military and Congressional career 
with pride and pleasure. 

The jobbing, corrupt element in the party, 
which sees in politics simply a means of dis- 
tributing dividends out of the national ex- 
chequer, and to which all political issues are 
simply devices to distract public attention 
from their industry, has long been slowly 
coming to a head, in the fashion of a tumor, 
in Mr. James G. Blaine. A cold, silent man 
could never become the lodgment of this 
gathering humor. To serve the purpose of 
this portion of the party, the champion 
had to be a cheerful, jolly, hail-fellow- 
well-met, not over-particular, audacious, 
unscrupulous, and faithful-to-his-friends sort 
of man whose own weaknesses would give 
him sympathy with the prevailing weak- 
nesses of his followers, Such a man they 
have got in Mr. Blaine. 
about the main questions of the day they 
do not know and do not care. All they 





What he thinks | 


know is that if he were in power no man | 


would have the cold shoulder turned to him 
because of his ‘‘crookedness,” and there 


! 
would be in politics much of the noise, and 


tumult, and surprise in which they delight, 
and in which good opportunities for adven- 
turous spirits most abound. 

It is not, however, the existence of such a 
section of the party, or its success in find- 
ing a representative, which makes the 
present crisis so grave; it is the fact that 
it has ventured at Chicago to nominate 
him, in defiance of the conscientious scru- 
ples and protests of a large body of the 
voters. We believe the nomination of Mr. 
Blaine is unique in party history. We 
can recall no case in this or any other parlia- 
mentary country in which a majority has 
forced on a large minority a candidate to 
whom the kiud of objection is made which 
the Republican minority makes to Mr. Blaine. 
In all great bodies of civilized men accus- 
tomed to act together in any public matter, a 
charge of personal dishonor against a candidate, 
which any considerable portion of those who 
have to elect him sincerely believe, has hith- 
erto been considered a fatal objection to his 
being putin nomination. It is no answer to 
this that the majority does not believe the 
charges, or does not care whether they are 
true or false. Onthis point the majority is 
not at liberty to force the convictions of any 
respectable minority, however small, and 
convert a great public debate into a conten- 
tion over the morals of an individual. 

But this unique, unprecedented thing the 
Chicago Convention has done. It asks a 
large and, by every one’s admission, influ- 
ential minority to accept a candidate believed 
to be personally base and to represent more 
than aught else the corrupt and dan- 
gerous element in American politics. It has 
done this after warnings and protests ex- 
tending now over many years. It has doneit, 
too, without being able to excuse it as a sacrifice 
made on behalf of any cause, measure, or idea. 
For nobody ventures to say what purpose Mr. 
Blaine’s election would serve, beyond illustrat- 
ing the power of that species of gush which itis 
the fashion to call ‘‘ magnetism.” What makes 
the matter all the worse is, that the situation 
thus created is one in which no compromise is 
possible. One can, in acting with a party, sink 
objections to a candidate’s opinions, or to 
his manners, or to his temper, or to his public 
aims or policy, or to his political career, for 
the sake of the great things which party 
unity may be expected to bring about. But 
no voter can sink his objections to a 
candidate on the score of personal dishon- 
esty. No voter dares to tell his friends or his 
family that he is goig te vote for a man 
knowing him to be a knave. In dealing with 
this class of objections his obligations to hu- 
man society take inevitable precedence of bis 
obligations to any pariy, however old, honored, 
or useful. 


and disastrous but dcliberately created mud- 
dle, it is yet too soon to forecast. That Mr. 
Blaine cannot be elected, we look on as cer- 
tain. Whether he can be defeated without 
ruining the organization which is being pros- 
tituted in the service of his selfish ambition, 
remains to be seen. 


| arena—will depend largely on the action of the 


| Democrats. 





They have now an opportunity 
offered them such as has not presented itself 
for a quarter of acentury. That they will 
make a good use of it, all experience forbids 
ustv hope. That they will offer deliverance 
or relief to disgusted Republicans by nomi- 
nating such a man as Cleveland or Bayard, 
when Tilden, or Flower, or Jefferson Davis, 
or John Kelly is within their reach, is some- 
thing which it would be very rash to 
predict. But as strange things as this have 
come to pass. Whatever happens, we belicve a 
great political purification will be the result, 
and we shall somehow have a party which 
will represent the American people in its no- 
blest mood, and will adequately express the 
national respect for the virtues by which 
governments as well as homes are maintained 
and defended. 

The platform adopted at Chicago is an ad- 
mirable specimen of the kind of document of 
which Abraham Lincoln said: ‘‘For people who 
like that surt of thing, that’s just the sort of 
thing they would like.” The uncertainty 
of its utterances on most topics of the 
day is in fact a strong confirmation of 
what we said on May 29 about the im 
portance of the nominations. The opinions 
of the parties are on most questions of 
the day now very much alike. What 
most concerns the voter is not what the 
Convention says about this or that or 
the other thing, but the kind of men it 
offers for the work of administering the Gov- 
ernment. The Chicago platform 
as if it was the product of the power- 
ful minds who keep up the Bisine boom in 
the columns of the Philadelphia Press. 

After ‘‘ pointing with pride,” lamenting the 
death of President Garfield, and commending 
the Administration of bis successor, it settles 
down to solid work on the construction of the 
tariff plank. We need hardly say that this 
plank is a model of soundness and safety. 
Publicists of a different stamp would proba- 
bly have seized this opportunity to demand a 
tariff which would raise the revenues of the 
Government in such a way as to disturb all 
our industries, rob the laborer of his rights 
and wages, deprive active and _ intelligent 
labor of its just reward, and the laboring man 
of his full share in the national prosperity. 
The Platform Committee, however, puts from 
itself, in the boldest and manliest way, all 
such nefarious designs, and demands: 


sounds 


‘‘That the imposition of duties on foreign 
imports shall be made, not for revenue only, 
but that in raising the requisite revenues for 
the Government such duties shall be so levied 
as toafford security toour diversified industries 


| and protection to the rights and wages of the 
| laborer, to the end that active and intelligent 


labor, as well as capital, may have its just re- 
ward, and the laboring man his full share in 


What is to be the issue from this deplorable | ‘4¢ national prosperity, 


In other words, it demands the kind of 
tariff for which all good men have been long- 
ing for thousands of years, and which when 
in fair working order will go very far toward 


| banishing sin and sorrow from the world. It 
| is not surprising that after this it should rep- 


The extent of his defeat , 


—that is, the size of the majority which will | 


remove him permanently from the political 


robate ‘‘ the reduction of the surplus by the 
vicious and indiscriminate plan of hori- 
zontal reduction.” Some people whom we 
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will not name would substitute for this 
methods which would relieve the taxpayer 
by ruining the laborer, and throw the great 
productive industries of the country into con- 
fusion. The Platform Committee counte 
nances no such schemes. Instead of hori- 
zontal reduction, w.th its attendant vice and 
horror, it proposes ‘“‘such methods as will 
relieve the taxpayer without injuring the 
laborer, or the great productive industries 
of the country.” How simple as well as 
wise this seems, now when we see it in 
print, and yet how long the world has blun- 
dered on without discovering this mode of 
reducing taxation. Is there not sometbing 
solemn as well as mysterious in the nearness 
to the surface at which nearly all the great 
treasures of the human understanding have 
been found ! 

For ‘‘the sheep husbandry ” of the United 
States the platform has a kindly word, as 
might have been expected. It is, as might 
have been expected too, in favor of ‘‘the best 
money known to the civilized world,” and 
leaves to the voter, as a gentle intellectual ex 
ercise during the hot summer months, the task 
of finding out what kind of money that is. It 
claims for Congress, too, the power of regulating 
inter-State railroads, and calls for ‘‘ a bureau 
of labor and the enforcement of the eight-hour 
law,” and denounces the importation of ‘‘con- 
tract labor, whether from Europe or Asia,” 
as “ against the spirit of American institu 
tions,” but does not explain bow this can be. 
Contract labor is labor which the owner con- 
tracts to sell for so much wages. How such 
a sale conflicts with ‘‘the spint of American 
institutions ” If there be 
‘such a spirit,” it favors above all things the 


needs elucidation. 


rigbt of every man to dispose of his com 
modities in the best market he can find. If 
the drafters of this plank were not such 
good men, we should suspect them of favoring 
the right of some laborers to take away from 
other laborers the right to do what they 
please with their own. There is no American 
‘spirit’ which countenances anything of 
this kind. 

On the pension question the platform gocs 
far enough to please any claimant, and demands 
an efficient navy without, however, denounc- 
ing Robeson or Chandler. It calls fora law 
to suppress Mormon polygamy and divorce 
the civil from the ecclesiastical power in Utah, 
but gives Congress no assistance in discover 
ing what kind of law that should be; but 
whatever it be, it recommends that it should 
be enforced when passed, a position which 
none but the really depraved will assail. 

The plank on the nature of the United 
States Government is one of those models of 
soundness which occasionally make platforms 
such good reading for the young. We ex- 
tract it entire: 


‘* The people of the United States, in their 
organized capacity, constitute a nation and 
not a mere confederacy of States. The na 
tional Goverument is supreme within the 
sphere of its national duty, but the States 
have reserved rights which should be faithful 
ly maintained; each should be guarded with 
jealous care so that the harmony of our sys 
tem of government may be preserved and 
the Union be kept inviolate. The perpetuity 
of our institutions rests upon the mainte 


nance of a free ballot, an honest count, and 
correct returns, 

There is here, as will be seen, no concession 
to the doctrine that the national Government 
is not supreme in its own sphere, or that the 
States have no reserved rights, or that no one 
need care about the harmony of our system, 
and that it makes no difference whether the 
ballot-boxes are stuffed and the returns falsi 
tied at our elections or not On all thes« 
points the position of the Convention seems 
absolutely impregnable, and must commend 
itself to the approval of every good man 


THE WEEK AFTER THE DEBAUCH 
THE gravity of the step taken by the ma 
jority of the Chicago Convention 
plainer every hour. 


bec omes 
The dissatisfaction with 
the nominations has in fact already, 
Springticld Republican remarks, assumed the 
proportions of a political revolution. Only 
three or four journals of weight or intluence 


as the 


in the party accept them and announce an in 
tention to support them These, too, are al 
ready on the defensive, and are pleading for 
the ticket in an apologetic tone, which shows 
clearly enough that they consider the batth 
already lost. The 7ridune of Monday morning 
argues pathetically that Blaine is vot a *‘ tat 
tooed man,” or that if he is, so were George 
Washington, General Jackson, and General 
Garfield. It maintains, moreover, that “‘ vir 
tue is not really contined to a few Pharisees, 

meaning, we presume, that there is good even 
in ‘* Pow” Clayton, ‘* Steve” Elkins, ‘* Tom 

Platt, and ‘Black Jack.” It may be that 
these conspicuous citizens are not as bad as 
they are painted; but think, brethren, of begin 
ning a Republican campaign with an appeal 
‘deam on behalf of the candidates 


ad miserico 
and their leading supporters 
In truth, unless all signs fail, we are pro 
mised, in case the Democrats do as many think 
they will do for once—make a sensible nomina 
tion—a repetition in this State at least of the 
campaign of 1882, and the burial of Mr 
Blaine under a monumental majority. We 
grant freely all that is said about Mr. Blaine’s 
being the chvice of the majority of the Cor 
vention, and even of the majority of the party 
But it seems to have been forgotten by those 
who nominated him that to win victories at the 
polls, it is not enough for them to be th 
majority of the party; they must also be the 
majority of the nation, and to be the ma 


jority of the nation a party must be as 


t 
large and harmonious as possible. If there 
is a fastidious or uneasy minority, every 
thing in reason must be done to keep it 
in the ranks on election day. Nothing 


in fact will justify managers in sending any 
considerable portion of the party away from 
a Presidential Convention disgusted or dis 
heartened, exce pla re gard for pring iple To 
split over canaidates, and above all to split,or 
run the risk of a split, over one candidate in a 
country which contains at least one million of 
le for the Presidency, is surely 
the height of folly—such folly as bas never 
before been witnessed in party history If 


citizens eligib 


Blaine stood for any cause or principle, if he 
were the champion or apostle of some idea, 


the leader in a great movement, there might 


be some sense s ‘ ! v < 
and fore! hi } t party is ‘ 
mere trial of its ft \ 13 Binine stands 
for n ing l il Bisai ‘ li has 
served nothing all these long vears but Jim 
Blaine When he triuiphs in anything 
body but Jim Blaine is the better of Under 
these circumstances the abuse and precisa 
tl I ot the l ] nN ~~ s 
so fa is th = { ‘ l 
shouters " actually seem to have persuaded 
themselves that it is \ tb lad el 
they are to mect at the polls in N mber 
and that, as thev then \\ inh ‘ss WW 
more votes, all is) we Surely this 
height of midsummer madves 

Phe same thir may bes 1of thie 
that the Independents bay 
plain of except that { r mas Was 
nominated Phev bad t t us 
It is their verv failure to age no any 
which makes their present 1 ser) 
Pe ple Wine >In } tics s ‘ 
some tavorite ‘ her \ ve 
their disay 1 vu 
apt after tl 
able to lun ofl ( 
work for some \ | wha “ 
the present crisis Ki party 
yraveis that the ¢ i N Les t 
= sim} \ thre t } \ s 
man, but repres ‘ ssatis i . 
tinct ilrave ¢ s l 
sents . 
ru} ‘ ‘ ‘ 
priske the b's \ \ i | 
sal { ss ~ i inf | 
that thev Stak ‘ s i 
‘ y +) \ ‘ \ \ i } ck 
Jack, and Stev Elkins Pow ¢ Vitor 
wd l Pia i } \ Ww s a 
this mend mat . 1) { . 1 M 
B Pear aft i it s } CNP t 
convert them bet we v and th st Tues 
dav in Novemt If Mr. W im Walter 
*heips a t h i bile t 
. } } \ < nths 
are thev likely . the nextfour’ ¢ 
sidering how mu Mr. Blaine and General 
] val \ bor il r the tas 
ten vesrs, are the impressions they have made 
aguring that pet od on a large class of highly re 
S|} ctabi tbs vers likely t iM corrected dur 
tg the heat i the canvass by such praise as 
their buglers are likelv to contribute to their 
campaign newspapers Phere is only one 
answer to be made to thes est S 

The question bel re Rey bhi ins to-day isnot 
howt lefeat Blaine, forhe is defeat lalready 


but how to prevent lis defeat from inflicting 


njurv on the cause which the party which has 


1 

bad the madness to nominate him has served so 
long and so we ll. And then, 
as only just begun 


the examination of 
his record | It contains ma 
terials for fully four months’ summer reading. 


Everv week of July, August, September, and 


October will probably bring additions to the 
wretched story, and if they would make only 
him and William Walter Phelps blush it would 
not matter much., But everybody who has 
ever voted the Republican ticket will have 
to hang his head along with the candidate 
and such of the ‘‘shouters” as have any shame 


lett 
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THE ATTEMPT TO KIDNAP ENO. 


ACCORDING to the latest news from Montreal, 
the Grand Jury have refused to indict Eno for 
bringing ‘‘stolen money” into Canada, no 
doubt on the ground that he is not, within the 
meaning of the law, a thief ; that he has, pro- 
perly speaking, brought no ‘‘ stolen” 

into Canada, and that the attempt to indict 
him for such an offence is, in all human 
probability, an attempt to punish him 
by means of a legal quibble. It must have 
occurred already to many of those who have 
followed the proceedings with care that if 
such an indictment would hold water, the 
general complaint against the extradition 
treaty with England, that it does not cover 
criminal breaches of trust, is nearly ground- 
less. If Eno really committed the offence of 
bringing stolen money into Canada, there is 
hardly a swindler of any species who gets 
off with any money in his pocket who does 
not commit it; and all of them, immediately 
on arrival in Canada, might be brought up, 
tried, convicted, and sent to jail, and that 
too by the Canadian courts, at the instance 
of any American complainant, without any 
trouble over the extradition treaty at all. The 
very convenience of this theory makes it sus- 
picious. 

The attempt to punish Eno by Canadian 
law having broken down, the kidnapping 
venture under the extradition treaty is now to 
be made, and for this purpose it is said that 
an indictment for forgery in the second and 
third degree, found last Thursday by the 
Grand Jury of the Court of General Sessions, 
is to be used. The requisition must be made, 
if at all, by the President or by his au- 
thority, and the matter is one which would 
in the ordinary course of events be referred to 
Mr. Frelinghuysen. The demand for the sur- 
render must specify the crime, and charge it 
with such particularity and detail as to enable 
a fair-minded judge to determine whether it 
comes within the list of treaty crimes. Forgery 
is the only crime under the treaty for which 
Eno can be extradited, and this offence has 
always been assumed to bethe old common-law 
crime of forgery, known as such to the law 
of both England and America, The treaty 
was ratified in 1842, when this was, we be- 
lieve, the only crime known as forgery in 
both countries. It consists in making a 
false instrument, a will, a deed, a bill 
or note, with the intent to defraud. Ino 
this State we have changed the old law of 
forgery in a great many respects. The crime 
of forgery in the second degree, for which Eno 
has been indicted, contains a great variety of 
offences, among others, forging the seal of the 
State and counterfeiting bank-note plates, 
and also the forgery of an ‘‘instrument or writ- 
ing being or purporting to be the act of 
another,” affecting in some way a pecuniary 
demand or obligation or rights of property of 
some sort (Penal Code, Section 511). 

Eno, it is said, has laid himself open to an in- 
dictment under this section by raising money 
on paper signed by him as President of the 
Second National Bank, immediately after his 


resignation. This is certainly a violation of 


the spirit if not the letter of the act, and 
might warrant an active prosecution were 


Eno amenable to our courts. 


| that this comes under the extradition treaty 


| is, it seems to us, a grave mistake. 


money | 


| inability to give them direction. 





If we 
can get Eno back for one kind of crime 
not covered by the treaty, we can for another, 
and may dispense with the treaty altogether. 
Nothing would be easier than to pass a 
statute making any embezzlement, swindling, 
and criminal breach of trust, by means of 
false writings, ‘‘forgery,” and then demand 
the surrender of any and every swindler 
who runs off. Of course, any objection to 
extraditing Eno for forgery in the second 
degree applies @ fortiori to an attempt to 
extradite him for forgery in the third, be- 
cause this crime is still further removed from 
the old common-law offence. It is really 
corrupt falsification of accounts (P. C., Sec. 
515). 

It is much more important that the existing 
treaty with England be faithfully observed 
than that Eno be extradited. What this 
country needs is a treaty embracing all crimi- 
nal breaches of trust, such as we have with 
other countries, and we are not likely to 
get it, if we give the Canadians and the 
English the impression that we care little or 
nothing about treaty stipulations, but are 
mainly anxious to get hold of the criminal 
by fair means or foul. The proceedings in this 
case have already aroused a good deal of inter- 
national distrust, and have had the ridicu- 
lous effect of converting a scoundrel into a 
popular hero, and that too in the place where 
it is least for our interest to have the slightest 
sympathy with fugitives from our justice. 


BISMARCK AND THE REICHSTAG. 


THE late great debate in the German Reichs- 
tag on the prolongation of the Socialist Law, 
more than any other debate in that body 
which we remember, was characteristic at the 
same time of the high intellectual and low 
parliamentary level of legislative discussions 
in the political centre of Germany. It is not 
often given to read a series of speeches 
on one topic so spirited, so sparkling with 
wit, sarcasm, and knowledge, and so free 
from oratorical bombast and partisan non- 
sense, as was the chain of speeches delivered 
on May 8 and the following days by the 
Conservatives Minnigerode and Minister 
Puttkamer, the Liberals  Stauffenberg, 
Richter, and Bamberger, the Ultramontane 
leader Windthorst, the Socialists Geiser and 
Bebel, Prince Bismarck, and others. It was a 
brilliant tournament, in which representatives 
of all political fractions, of all shades of opinion, 
freely took part with bright weapons; it was a 
desultory, amusing tilt of many groups; but it 
was not a parliamentary battle for leadership 
and power, not a grapple of mighty parties. 
For Germany has no parties strong enough to 
lead the nation or wrest power from those who 
wield it; it has only political fractions which 
occasionally — quite exceptionally—combine 
in sufficient strength to clog the wheels of 
Government, but again and again prove their 
He who is 
the Government, Prince Bismarck, plays with 
those fractions with eonsummate skill, com- 
bining from time to time some of them into 
a temporary alliance for bis purposes, and di- 


But to pretend 





viding his opponents. He is sure of victory 
sooner or later, and he achieves it with equal 
shrewdness, pluck, and audacity. The 
threat of dissolution was his strongest wea- 
pon in this last contest. His supporters or tem- 
porary allies were the German Conservatives, 
the Imperial party, and the National Liberals, 
as a compact body, besides portions of the 
German .Liberal party (into which the for- 
mer Secessionist and Progressist fractions were 
lately fused) and of the Centre, or Ultramon- 
tane, party, a few Alsace-Lorrainers, and a few 
members of the smallest fractions. Only the 
Social-Democrats, the People’s party, and the 
Poles were undivided in their opposition to 
him. His triumph was signal. 

His own two speeches contributed not a lit- 
tle to shape the result. They were not the 
best he ever made, and perhaps inferior in 
brilliancy of extemporization’ to those of his 
bold, almost reckless, antagonist, Richter, and 
in weight of argument to the more elaborate 
effort of Bamberger. His retrospective points 
were thrusts which could not be parried. 
He appealed to a record of personal activity 
and success in which, from the exclusive 
standpoint of German patriotism, not a flaw 
can be discovered, and easily ridiculed the in- 
consistencies, in principle and action, of his 
most vehement opponents, the Socialists alone 
excepted. His obiter dicta, in which he so often 
indulges, were equally instructive and amus- 
ing—especially those concerning Russian 
Nihilism, which he stated to be less dangerous 
to the state than German socialism, while this 
was still less ‘‘ venomous” than Democratic 
liberalism. His own socialism, while eclipsing 
the liberalism of his radical assailants, could 
hardly be gainsaid by the more moderate de- 
baters at a moment when he demanded the con- 
tinued free use of repressive measures against 
subversive theorists. He seemed to delight in the 
strangeness,or even equivocalness, of this posi- 
tion, as marking the boldness with which he 
dares to combat the most dangerous foes of soci- 
ety with their own arms, and the assurance with 
which he walks along the narrow line dividing 
the sublime in politics from the ridiculous. His 
State Socialism may originally have been what 
the Socialist Liebknecht even now asserted it to 
be, a rle assumed for deception, for causing 
a diversion in the rear of the Progressists, but 
it has certainly become something more sin- 
cere and much more serious, as a multitude 
of legislative measures, eagerly and _persis- 
tently pressed by him, evidently shows. Bam- 
berger was right when he declared Prince 
Bismarck’s policy to be deeply steeped in so 
cialistic heresies. Like the Spanish command- 
er Spinola (of whom his antagonist Maurice 
of Nassau said that while others deceived 
their enemies by foreshadowing movements 
which were not to be made, he deceived his 
by showing what he really intended), Bis- 
marck has, in bis legislative tactics as well as 
in his diplomatic strategy, often misled his 
opponents by true announcements which were 
considered feints. 

Not content with accident insurance, care 
for the aged and sick, agrarian protection, 
taxation of banking speculation, and a num- 
ber of similar urgently pushed measures, Prince 
Bismarck has now gone a long step further, 
announcing his belief in the French dogma of 
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the right of laborers unable to find employ 
ment to demand work from the Government. 
He slightly blunted the keenness of the ex- 
belief was 
grounded on a principle embodied in the old 
doctrines of 


pression by asserting that his 


Prussian laws as well as in the 
Christianity, but his declaration was broad and 
emphatic: ‘“The man who can find no work has 
and the state is 


‘*Give the la- 


« right to say, Give me work! 
bound to precure him work.” 
borer the right to demand labor, as long as he is 
well; assure him nursing when he is sick ; as 
He un- 
spzringly reproached the Reichstag with inten 
tional dilatoriness in deliberating on laws which 


sure him sustenance when he is old.” 


the welfare of the laboring classes pressingly 
demanded. Thecommitteeto which the Acci 
dent Insurance Bill was referred did not lack 
lacked faith in the 


it lacked seriousness 


diligence, he said, but it 
utility of the measure ; 


of intention. ‘“ But the Government,” he 
added, “cannot break off the discussions on 
these subjects, even if we have to sit here 


till August, or till the natural expiration of 
your term. The Government cannot budge 
from its place; we must have your answer to 
the Accident Bill, or 
Only when something weighty in this line, for 
the benefit of the largest but not happiest class 
of people, will be achieved—but not till then— 


Insurance ‘yes’ ‘no.’ 


will it be possible for the Government to pro- 
pose the abrogation of the exceptional laws.” 
In 
vain did Windthorst, who proposed religious 
substitutes, contend that the repressive mea 


Such declarations were made with effect. 


sures were useless or worse than useless—and 


in vain did Richter declare that the Socialist 


party in Germany was the shadow: of Bis 
marck’s greatness. He was answered with 


jokes, 
THE RESULTS OF THE GORDON DEBATE. 
LONDON, May 24. 


THAT game of parties in which the fate of the 
Ministry is now obviously involved grows more 
delicate, complicated,and uncertain every week, 
almost every day. Till the troubles of Egypt 
began to thicken at the end of last year, the 
strength of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet, though it 
had once at least before received a_ serious 
shake, and though it had lost three of its most 
conspicuous members by tbe successive seces- 
sions of the Duke of Argyll, Mr. Forster, and 
Mr. Bright, remained intact, and its hold on its 
party in the country unusually strong. But 
during the last six months there has been a 
marked change. The impression has gained 
ground that however able and industrious in 
home affairs, the Government is not vigorous or 
far-seeing, or, at any rate, is not destined to be 
successful, in foreign affairs, Although the loyal- 
ty of the local party leaders remains unshaken, 
moderate or doubtful men throughout the 
country grow colder and colder in their alle- 
giance, while in the House of Commons itself the 
number of waverers increases, and those nomi- 
nal adherents who are always on the watch for 
an opportunity of damaging their own party, a 
section which is usually larger in the Liberal 
than in the Tory party, grow bolder, and openly 
proclaim their intention to desert. On each 
successive occasion when the Ministry have been 
challenged by the Opposition their majority has 
been numerically weaker as well as less hearty, 
till ten days ago, in the division on Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach’s vote of censure, it fell to twenty- 
eight. This figure, small when compared with 


the majority of sixty or seventy whic 
commanded in their earlier days, has alarme 
their friends at home, and been received on the 
Continent of Europe as evidence of their rapidly 
approaching downfall. That it is serious no one 
will deny. 





It is, however, less serious than is 
commonly believed. In the first place, a certain 
number of Liberals who would have supported 
the Ministry had they believed it to be in pet 

absented themselves, they said, to 
teach it a lesson, to warn it to show a little 
more spirit and foresight in dealing with Egypt 
It might probably have had thirty-eight instead 
of twenty-eight votes if its existence had been 
known to be endangered. Secondly, the Var 
nellite members present, thirty-one in number, 


in order, as 


Their behavior was singu'ar 
and instructive. They did not speak in tl 
debate. They did not formally 
intentions, but it was generally understood that 
they would support the Ministry, not, of course 
from any friendliness to it, but in order to se 
cure the passing of the Franchise Bill, 
will, as they expect, considerably strengthen 
them in Ireland. ‘ret of thei 
action kept that up till the last moment both 
Tories and Liberals believed they would \v 


voted against it. 


declare their 


whi 


So well was the se« 


with the Government, and some Liberals who 
disapproved of the behavior of the Government 
walked out of the House of Commons, 
that as the Government the Iris! 
they might safely abstain. It was not till the | 
members were being cleared out of the House in 
to the lobbies that the Parnellites rose in a body 
and walked toward the Opposition lobby, and 
one or two hesitating Liberals who bad waited 


saving 


were to hav: 


ust 


to see what would happen bad just time to1 
back and rec t 
ceived that this unexpected loss might ret 
the situation perilous. Had 
Parnellites voted with Mr. Gladstone, he w 

have bad a majority of ninety instead of twenty 


rd their votes when 


Hey per 


these thirty 


eight. Nobody would have been frightened by 
that result, yet in reality it would have lx 
precisely the same thing as a majority 


twenty-eight, for all know that the Parnellites 
are substantially hostile to every Government 
and seek only to play their own game. A ma 
jority of ninety with them would have been as 
dangerous as one of twenty-eight without tl 
—more so, perhaps, for it might bave lulled t 
Government into an ill-grounded security, 
it is, the English are at last beginning to real 
what they have to expect from the I: 

ratist party, and how ditticult it wi 
any Ministry on foot when that party holds t! 
balance in the House of Commons. 


\s 


ish Sepa 


lLbe to Kee 


Though this division is therefore no deat 
blow, it is a grave warning to the Gov 
I have endeavored to point out, in a previous 
letter, tbat they have latterly been kept in off 

owing to three causes—tirstly, the personal po; 

larity of Mr. Gladstone with the local Liberals 
both leaders and followers, through the nortt 
and west of England and Scotland ; secondly, 
the anxiety to pass the County Franchise Bill 
whose fate is of 1 
the Ministry; tl 
sensions of the Opposition, 


course involved with that of 


irdly, the incompetence and dis 


The 


ntinue to act 


juestion Is “ 


I 
long these forces will « against the 
tendency, always o 
for a 
less loyal, and of 


bservable in English politics, 
loosened majority to become constantly 
a discredited Government to re 
ceive less and less credit even for what it does 
well) Many members who have supported the 
Ministry against f censure of this ses 
sion have done s they 
of their conduct of Egvptian affairs, 
but because they thought that a Tory Ministry 
would be far less capable and more dangerous. 
This is a feeling which helps a threatened Cabi- 


net once, twice, thrice, but the oftener it has to 


the votes 





avowedly not because 
approved 
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the R of yM e, unless they involve son 
,iand ‘ oral principles; hence, where 
the op l per classes happens to be 
hos to a Government ¢ ich questions, it e1 
Vs a disproportionate weight—a weight which 
is instance would probably be decisive. 
Not the least curious part of the present situ 


ation is the influence which the Egyptian diffi 


‘ulty exercises on the fortunes of the Franchise 


Bill. The House of Lords, as the organ of the 
Conservative party, is of course hostile to the 
bill Were it t obey Its impulses, it would at 


once reject the bill, This, however, would ex- 
asperate the masses, and create an agitation 


against the Lords themselves; so that they 





BOA 


must needs walk warily, and strike the balance 
between the loss to their own party by its pass- 
ing and the injury to the House of Lords which 
The bal- 


ance shifts this way and that, according to the 


its rejection might cause at present. 


greater or less strength of the Ministry, which, 
again, depends on the news from Khartum and 
the prospects of the Conference. The first re 
sult of the division on Sir M, Hicks-Beach’s mo- 
tion was toembolden the Tory leaders; so the 
leading Tory paper announced authoritatively 
that it had been determined to throw out the 
bill when it reached the Upper House. Lord 
Salisbury is, however, so unstable a politician 
that it is quite possible he may change his mind 
once or twice or three times within the next six 
months. If the Ministry is then strong, he may 
bow to necessity. If untoward events in Egypt 
have further weakened it, be will make the re- 
jection of the bill a cuallenge to the Government 
to dissolve Parliament. And the game that is 
now being played in the House of Commons 
round the bill in Committee is played mainly 
with a view tothe Upper House, the object of 
the Government being to make it more difficult, 
that of the Opposition leaders to make it more 
easy, for Lord Salisbury to find pretexts for 
throwing out a measure which the Tory leaders 
itself, but only be- 
cause, they say, it ought to be accompanied by 
a redistribution of seats. : a 


have pever condemned in 


GUIZOT’S CORRESPONDENCE,—L. 
PARIS, May 22. 

UNDER the title ‘M. Guizot in his Family and 
Friends,’ Mme. de Witt, the 
viving daughter of M. Guizot (her sister also 
bore the name of De Witt, as the two sisters had 
married the two brothers), published a few years 
ago a volume which met with much success, and 
Mme. de Witt 
presented in that volume atrue picture of the 
life of Guizot, who even at the height of power 
always preserved the simplicity of a Calvinist, 
of a scholar; who lived and died poor, though 
he bad been Prime Minister of France for a 
number of years. The success of this work has 
led Mme, de Witt to give a new volume—‘ The 
Letters of M. Guizot to his Family and to his 
Friends.’ There is no introduction to the vo- 
lume ; the publisher does not inform us on what 
principles the selection of the letters has been 
made: what has been admitted and what has 
been suppressed. He does not even tell us if 
this is the whole correspondence of Guizot, and 
we are left to believe that it is. 

The correspondence begins in 1810: M. Guizot 


among his sur- 


which had a real charm of style. 


wrote from Paris to his mother, who lived at 
Nimes. He was then translating Gibbon’s his- 
tory and writing in the Guzelte de France; he 
received 36 francs for an article, and was allowed 
to write five every month, whence he derived a 
monthly income of 180 frances. Pauline de Meu- 
lan, who became afterward Mme. Guizot, also 
wrote in the Gazette, and she received 200 francs 
a month. Mile. de Meulan was a very distin- 
guished person: her family had been ruined by 
the French Revolution, and she bad begun to 
write in order to help her relatives. The mar- 
riage took place on the 7th of April, 1817, and 
soon afterward M. Guizot was named Professor 
in the Faculty of Letters. There is a great gap 
in the correspondence, extending from IS11 to 
1821 ; possibly the letters of that period are to 
be published hereafter. It would be very in- 
teresting to know what M Guizot wrote to bis 
friends during the eventful period of the first 
Kestoration, the Hundred Days, and the first 
years of the second Restoration. 

In 1821 he has become acquainted with M. 
Charles de Rémusat, whom he calls “‘my dear 
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Charles,” and with M. de Barante. To the lat- 
ter he writes from Nimes: ‘In the actual state 
of the administration and of social order, the 
departments are condemned to a policy of ex- 
pectation ; the least activity is absolutely im- 
possible to them. So long as it is so, there will 
be nothing to create, nothing to hope for. We 
must perforce come out of this situation, give 
all the elements representation, allow life to 
manifest itself where it exists. Reason, to be 
sure, can only come from above, but iife can 
only come from the bottom ; it is with the roots 
of society as itis with the roots of atree. Our 
problem is the creation of a government. Well, 
there is everywhere a government all ready ; 
we must accept it, regulate it. It is in vain that 
we mix together in Paris deputies and minis- 
ters ; out of this mere laboratory there comes 
no heat nor light.” This is a curious protest 
against French centralization, The judgments 
of M. Guizot are sometimes pointed, and even 
bard, ‘‘l am going to dine,” he writes to his 
wife, ‘‘at Mme. de Broglie’s with Benjamin 
Constant, the most clear sighted aud the most 
powerless of men, who will alwavs do what he 
does not want, to obey people whom he de- 
spises.” The lectures of M. Guizot were found 
tuo liberal; his readings were suspended in Octo- 
ber, 1822. ‘‘I expected this,” says be to M. de 
Barante. ‘I regret a little this small tribune, 
where I could have some direct action on men 
who will have some influence on the future, 
My compensations are the use of my whole time 
and my liberty. . . . Iam sure that this 
country is not going to perish or to be en- 
slaved. . Though we are no more 
twenty-five, we are still young.” Guizot, 
even in 1821, under the Restoration, was con- 
scious of his own powers and of the powers of 
France; he felt that his day would come, Mme. 
Guizot died in 1827, in the autumn, on her re- 
turn from Plombitres. “I am,” writes Guizot 
to M. de Barante, ‘‘ like a man who bas no more 
home, and who will spend his life in the street.” 
He did not remain long in the street. Mme. 
Guizot had a niece, Mile. Elise Dillon, who be- 
came the second wife of M. Guizot on the 8th of 
November, 1828. 

This great event and the Revolution of 1830 
mark a second interruption in the correspond- 
ence. We find no letters Letween the end of 
1828 and the middle of 1830. At that moment 
his own election as deputy was at hand at 
Lisieux, in Normandy, and was quite assured. 
He was himself on his way to Nimes, where he 
went to forward the elections of his political and 
personal friends. M. Guizot, on his return from 
Nimes, heard of the famous ‘‘ Ordinances” of 
Charles X. Onthe 27th of July he received a 
note from Casimir Périer, and found at bis house 
some of his colleagues. He was among the men 
who came into power in 1830; he was Minister 
of the Interior for three months, and in the be- 
ginning of November he retired with his most 
conservative colleagues, the Duc de Broglie 
and Casimir Périer. Lafitte then became Presi- 
dent of the Council. In the spring of 1831 Gui- 
zot made his first electoral visit in the Depart- 
ment of Calvados, where he bad been elected 
three times, chiefly by the iafluence of the Duc 
de Broglie. ‘‘I am struck,” writes Guizot to his 
wife, ‘‘ by what I see. 1 find in every township 
(commune) two, three, four men of probity and 
sense, very well disposed to support a good gov- 
ernment and to defend it against the brouillons. 
Only you must rally them, give to them a confi- 


dence which they do not feel in isolation, make 


them feel that their intentions are known, ac- 
cepted—that their efforts have some value.” 
“1 have seen there the type of the Norman 
peasant of our comedies, It becomes rare ; the 
language, the manners, the ideas all become 
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uniform, like the costume.” At Lisieux he 
writes: ‘‘I am here in the midst of all the pas- 
sions of atown. Lisieux is on fire. The Oppo- 
sition was working for a week in order that I 
should not have anentrée, They have succeeded 
in depriving me of the music. ‘Ihe chef de mu- 
sique is commis greffier of the tribunal; the 
president and the procureur du roi bave threat- 
ened him with the loss of his place. He has 
meditated: his wife and children bave tri- 
umphed over me. I had only the drums. To- 
day we shall have a balloon. Everything is 
But they teil me that I shall have 
the majority.” He had to make several speeches— 
I have never teard 
anybody speak as well, with such an air of in- 
spired authority, such a noble countenance as 
Guizot. No wonder he says: “My rural elec- 
tors, without much understanding what I said, 
seemed charmed.” Here is an excellent sign of 
the times ; in order to understand it, one must 
remember that in 1851 there were some fears 
of war between France and Europe: ‘An old 
captain of the old army, more than six feet 
bigh, took bold of me: * Vive M. Guizot ! vive 
our deputy! Yes, Monsieur Guizot, you are a 
good man. I am not for war, sir, Iam not; but 
I know what war is. Butif the Prussians come 
back, | am always there, my dear M. Guizot. 
They won't find many as tall as I am, I know, 
but there are some tall ones left. I am captain 
now ; [am married ; I must settle in life. Iam 
not for war, my brave M. Guizot, but I am for 
my country. Vive le Roi!’” The letters of 
that period are almost as incomprehensible, at 
times, as if they were documents of the six- 
teenth century. Who cares now for the Minis- 
terial combinations of 1831? for the articles of 
Armand Carrel ‘ for the intrigues of Dupin, of 
Lafitte? The daily account of parliamentary 
government is somewhat dull. It is hardly pos- 
sible tu read a newspaper of a few months after 
date. The letters of M. Guizot produce often 
the same effect ; they seem unreal, as if they 
dealt with shadows: ‘ M. de Talleyrand has a 
bad cold, and must cease taking the waters. 
Mme. de Dino has left Baden for Ems, The 
Carlists have made of Baden their headquar- 
ters,’ and so on. This was written before the 
days of telegrams. I decidedly prefer tele- 
grams, 

The letters become more interesting when the 
historian, the moralist speaks. M. Guizot writes 
to Mme. de Gasparin: ‘‘ My heart is very mate- 
rialistic. Not that I 
disdain memory, dreaming, writing, sbadows, 
which have their merit in the absence of the re- 
alities, but pure shadows which don’t give me 
a moment of illusion. Nevertheless, I am very 
spiritualistic, too, and of the most solid spirit- 
ualism, for Iam as adverse to pantheism as tu 
materialism. Ido not believe that our soul, the 
soul of each of us, is merely a portion of the 
one universal spirit, a portion detached fora 
moment from the great All, to which it belongs 
as the ray of light belongs to the sun,as tbe spark 
belongs to the fire, and which returns to it and 
confounds itself with it, after baving shone a 
moment as a bit of matter. I care no more 
for this pretended spiritualism than for brutal 
materialism, It abolishes equally our individu- 
alit;;, which is our moral being, and takes away 
from us a}l hope of a future. Euco soul is for 
me a real, personal being, which will remain 
real and personal all through eternity as it is 
now inthis world. Itis in my eyes the great 
intellectual superiority of Cbristianity to con- 
ceive thus the human soul and its destiny, All 
the religions of the East are pantheistic.” Gui- 
zot always retained these ideas, and we tind 
him the same in one of his last works, in his 
‘Christian Meditations.’ By vocation he was 


orageux, 


saad margaritas conte pores,” 


I want the real presence. 
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a minister of the Gospel, a Christian philoso- 
pher; he might bave been the Bossuet of the 
French Protestant He thrown 
early in the turmoil of politics; he tried to found 
constitutional and parliamentary 
in a revolutionary country. 


Church, was 
government 
He had some ad 
mirable qualifications for the task: a profound 
knowledge of history, especially of English bis- 
tory, a noble character, an extraordinary elo 
quence; be bad an incredible faith in himself 

never doubted, never hesitated; be was a true 
doctrinaire, dogmatic even in the smallest mat- 
ters: 
the contrary [this was written to the Duchess de 
Broglie afterthe attempt of Alibaud on the life 
of the King], the more I go on, the more I believe 


*“*] feel no doubt, no discouragement; on 


He was not blind, however. 
“y 
by instinct, by a 
that the 
King will live, but I am alarmed by the inner 
dispositions, by the moral state of those thou 
sands of men, without faith, withou tlaw, with- 

the 
How 
much time, bow many efforts, what divine pro 


in our principles.” 
He believed in the natural depravity of man: 
am not uneasy 
number of obscure causes, 


¢ 
{ 


As as many; 


I believe 


out heart, without bread, who wander in 


midst of an uncertain and weak society. 


tection and buman wisdom will not be necessary 
to cure at the same time these hideous wounds 
and this general malady of languor !” 

Guizot liked to theorize; be had marked the 
great lines of a system; the great masses, the 
residuum, were to bave no place in the electoral 
system; a legal solution was to take place; the 
electoral rights were to be the price of labor, of 
work, of an effort represented by 


a certain 


amount of property. Universal suffrage seemed 
to bim a chaos, the chaos of ignorance and of 
vice. Ona’! ints he was absolutely sin- 
cere; his political faith was only the wrong side 
of bis Calvinistic faith. He did not believe in 


the natural excellence of mankind, in the neces- 
sary triumph of good sense, of virtue, of truth. 
“We de 
Gasparin, ** with weakness, with reticence, with 
treason, with folly. I feel myself at times like 
a drowning man. I must then make an effort, 
look for an occasion, I don’t knew whether I 
shall find it.” He felt tied to an almost impossi- 
ble task: *‘ ac 
complish it in all its extent, with all its diflicul 
ties.’ 


are surrounded,” he writes to Mme. 


I am tied to a missi yn. { must 


Correspondence 


“t AldAra 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NaTION: 
Sir: As a furthere 
the words ‘ 


give you what follows, 


ntribution to the uses of 
and I 
I lived tor years 
in Claiborne Parish, Louisiana, and there heard 
the word allow o 


‘allow,” “bang,” smart,” 


many 
r ‘Yow constantly used in the 
sense of infend, and in the past tense for said, 


In the sense of infend itis used a great deal by 
the whi‘es as well as the blacks ; in the sense of 
said it is not much used by the whites, but a ne- 


gro in giving the substance of 
tion will * He “kh 
There is perhaps a tendency, h 


a past conversa- 


say, wed he in’t see 


V 


+ 


wwever, to 





it to such expressions as ‘ He ‘lowed be'd come 
**He ‘lowed he'd give a dollar for it,” 2 
‘lowed he'd die first,” etc., where the sense is 
akin to intend, and nearly equal to he said h 
intended, etc. Bang is used there as given in 
your notes : ** That bangs me™; but also in this 
way, ‘That bangs anything I ever heard of 
This last will perbaps be more frequently put, 
‘*That outbangs anything,” ete. 

The farmer in Claiborne Parish does not 
speak of raising ‘‘ right smart of oats,” but ‘a 
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right smart chaos f vats rs t are 
of oats.” 

Ihave not had my attention especially called 
to the subject here in Virginia, but | think th 
negroes use al/ } in the two senses given 
above, Ss. T. M 

L2&xXIN c-Fes ‘ 

Notes 
G, P. PUTNAM'S Sons have issued a new edition 
of Colonel Brackenbury’s * Frede nh ti (yren 
in which the twenty two maps and battle plans 
omitted from the first edit have been 1 
ed, 

A. S. Barnes & Co. announ The | ents of 
Morality,’ translated by Mrs. Hiram Corso 
from the French of Paul Janet The volut 5 
meant for the use of schools and colleges 

Hasweil’s ‘Mechanics’ and Evgineers’ Pocket 
book’? (Harper & Bros.) has reached its forty 
fifth edition. It bas just been thorou reVised 
by the autbor, 

A revised edition of Batterson’s A Sk 
Book of the American Episcopate During 0 
Hundred Years’ bas been issued by J. PL Lipy 
cout & Co. It is really a biograpbical dictionary 
of the Bishops of the American Chur« t 
the date of publication, and will b fulasa 
hand-book to those who have ‘ s if > 
knowledge 

S. E. Cassino announces for imn ate pul t 
tion ‘A Manual of the Mosses of North At 
rica,’ with plates, 

Estes & Lauriat have in preparation ar 
tion of Moore’s * Lalla Rookb,’t " strat 
Ly pearly two bundred red photogray . 

Lee & Shepard bave issued in large pa 
form the two popular addresses of We 
Phillips, ‘ fhe Lost Arts’ and * Daniel O'C 
nell.’ 

‘The Abol n of t 5 \ 5 
title of a pamphlet to be is it VR 
Wortbington. Its autboris H I cw 
of the New York bar 

‘The Problem of Negro Educat sa 
pblet by George I. Stet-on, wt i 
sents the well-known educat is 
South, and advccates national aid. Its stat 
ments are largely based t persoua 
servation of the write! 

A hundred poems fr pages St. A 
olas have been print mn Aa pl by t 
Century Company t lis ia g 
sical upesers as texts for songs, a 
of which for families ly z 1 “ 
published as t St. Nie as Song Book 
Copies t I phiet lof t 
Century Compat i t s st t 
handed in by J \ 

The I M iv ij . 
prematul batt \st | irv Ww i 
not b in t vening st inal- 
reagy adv it \ by w hasing 
room vw i be | ed fort rs ar 
I kS Iss them ex : as i been 

ulled for wivar in with the 
same sult f exte gz the as of 
k ries, th rints the statis S give 
by Mr. G Worcester €s t to tl 
use of the pr ary that v Sunday 
Fr these it ay ars that iring t twe 
vears that the experimer t can hardly longer 
be called s as been tried, tl be f ! 
sons UsIpg tl ibrary bas ris { ’ 

Isv5-74 $Me SSi-s The aders devote 
their attention mainiyv to current literature, to 
the exclus are largely 
made up of who have 
no pleasant place to spend Sunday and no pri 


>) O 5> 


vat \I 
(rreen stiy gards mR eX as a 
that the fs : g ' 
libraries w I . 
! \\ \ 
l st. | 
in ‘ . 
t i bye 
record \ i 
gists rev 
i { i 
Lt 
‘ 
it ' \ 
ry i 
history l ‘ 
stat ‘ t ; 
hranuklin, bv M 
nthe l \ \ 4 * 
York t 
We bay \ ‘ 
(ier! pay | 
te iveas 
its iit i i 
trave ‘s 
\ we 
i i MI " x , 
Cor \ ‘ 
Rt vot s 
pret > 1 ‘ 
er i A 
‘ \ iT 
\} x ex , 
WV ‘ s W 
has 
It is “ 
h 
vey \ 
“ S 
\ . 
ss i 
‘ 
i 8 ‘ i i i 
this v \ 
Glasgow 
\ _ 
\* bl \ 
i t 
" ‘ ge 
“ i \ ? } | 
s . t 
1 sa rctive 
i for ? 
Ww“ t “ j 
\ t s f f 
t va I 
f k s “ i 1 
int PI Nan 
rh s Maitl t ha his 
possess t el a ith 
{ iT an fat ‘ wi { t ive Lane e 
they were pa ed, Ul ! t Copl in 
eX t « 1 it ig xn pele f the 
artist ya tra ri WW Cammy 
ast) Grove » h Carolina, Lad 
Wi Campt« mnd ay t Mrs. ¢ ti 
Camp be Izard l esl t remain 
private preperty, but g i I 
public gal rthe National Portrait Galler 
of L r Copley is better | sn and re 
appre inate 1 Boston than in New York, and 
really g 1 he i hin ich as these, should 
not. at any rate, Wait long for purchase! 
The recent election of an Oxford graduate, 


Mr. Creighton, autbor of a learned ‘ History of 
the Papacy During the Reformation Period,’ to 


the newly founded Professorship of Ecclesiasti- 
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cal History in the University of Cambridge is 
an interesting illustration of the growing free 
dom of intercourse and liberality of spirit in 
the Thirty years ago it 
would bave been thought preposterous for any 
but a Cambridge man to stand for such a 
cbair in Cambridge. Nor would any one buta 
clergyman of the established Church have been 
The chair, bowever, has been 
founded free from all theological or clerical 
restrictions, and although the successful candi- 
date happens to be a clergyman, it is understood 
that this was not considered at all by the elec- 


English universities 


one 


deemed eligible. 


tors. Mr. Creighton was a brilliant lecturer at 
Oxford some years ago, and has since then 


held a living in the north of Eugland. 

We learn from Florence that Professor Villari 
has negotiated for the purcbase of the Lord 
Asbburnham MSS. stolen by Libri from the 
Italian libraries and sold to his lordship, above 
two thousand in number, the price for the re- 
purcbase being 600,000 francs. It is singular 
that a nation should be compelled to pay such a 
price to regain its stolen treasures, 

The termination of the new facade of the 
Duomo of Fiorence bas given rise to a violent 
whether the triple facades shall be 
crowned by three cuspidal structures, as de- 
signed by Di Fabris, the architect of the admira- 
ble completion, or by basilical forms, The di- 
rection has most unfortunately yielded to the 
popular and ignorant clamor in favor of the 
basilical form, which will be out of keeping with 
the work already done. The taste of the Floren- 
tines has not in modern times distinguished itself, 
and in this case proves true to its bad precedents 

The completion of the ofticial narrative of the 
war of 1870-71, published by the German Gov- 


controversy 


ernment, is the occasion of the issue by Count 
von Moltke of a circular to the German people, 
calling attention to the desirability of studymg 
the conflicts sustained by Prussia in the middle of 
the last the results of which ex- 
tended and assured the foundations of the Ger- 
man empire, and made possible the successful 
issue of the war of 1870-71. The wars of Frede- 
rick the Great will first be taken up 

The report made by M. d’Arbois de Jubainville 
of bis mission to Ireland, undertaken, by direc- 
tion of the Ministry of Instruction of France, for 
the purpose of study.ng Celtic manuscripts and 
appeared in the 
‘Archives des missions scientifiques et littéraires,’ 


cebntury, 


documents, which originally 


Se ser., vol. 10,has lately been is-ued asa tirage a 
part under the title ‘ Rapport sur une mission lit 
rhe fruits of 
this expedition will be put to profit in the forth 
coming second volume of the author’s ‘ Cours 
de littérature celtique, the first of 
which was published in 1885, 

Henri Harrisse’s important work upon Colum- 
bus, which will form volumes seven and eight of 
the ‘Recueil de voyages et de documents pour 
servir a l'histoire de géographie depuis le X{Lle 
jusqu’d ta fin du XVIe siécle,’ is now in press, 
The archives of Genoa, Seville, and Madrid have 
been drawn upon, in the compilation of the 


téraire dans les lles-Britanniques.’ 


volume 


work, which will probably constitute the most 
extensive and exhaustive treatment of the life 
and voyages of Columbus, 

A recent African traveller, Gottlob Adolf 
Krause, has just pnblisbed asketch of the Ful or 
Fulbe, Pullo, Fellata language of Africa, with 
an interesting historic and ethnographic intro- 
duction on that nation, and some texts of the 
language. The Fulbe write their nativelanguage 
by means of the Arabian characters, but the au- 
thor gives the transcription into Professor Lep- 
sius’s scientific or standard alphabet. The area 
occupied by the Ful people extends from the At- 
lantic ocean through Western and Central Sudan 
almost to the Nile and Abyssinia, and its surface 
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equals about one-fourth of that of Europe. The 
tribes composing the race differ considerably in 
their exterior, especially as to complexion, but 
are gifted and intellectual people, whose states 
and kingdoms rival in power and extent 
those of many Asiatic nations of history. 
formation of the Ful kingdoms on the middle and 
lower Niger River and east of it is of recent date, 
for the Ful emigration from their native country, 
in Senegambia, to these eastern parts is not older 
than the eighteenth century of our era. 
Librarians who wish to have the complete 


adding that she was tormented by disreputable 


The | 


inquirers for that person, who had left the pre- 
mises many years ago, whom she had never 
known, and whose address she could not furnish. 
But M. Chantelauze dwells chiefly on the causes 
of this strange attachment, half dishonorable, 
half highly creditable to the man, with perhaps 
atrace of redemption for the woman in her 


| sympathy with and kindly patience for his 


works of Montesquieu must add to the edition of 
| dignity which evidently powerfully affected the 


Laboulaye a little volume which will be printed 
to correspond with it at Bordeaux by the print- 
er Gounouilhou. It will be edited by M. Cé_ 
leste, Sub Librarian of that city, and will con- 
tain thirty-two unpublished letters of Montes- 
quieu, with biographical and bibliographical 
memoranda relating to him. Among other 
things there will be a list of his writings, some 
of which are still in manuscript, it is not known 
where, but perbaps in the family archives. The 
letters were found in the papers left by M. La- 
montaigne, the last perpetual secretary of the 
Academy of Bordeaux. One of them is particu- 
larly interesting. Montesquieu states that he is 
spending eight hours a day in preparing his 
‘ Esprit des lois.’ He enjoys seeing the work get 
‘“*[ am enthusiastic about it,’ he writes. 
I do not know if I 


on. 
“Tam my first admirer. 
shall be the last.”’ 

A curious discovery has been made by M. 
René Kerviler, who bas found in the Gaulish 
(conical excavations) the lower 
Loire numerous projectiles of a cylindro-conical 
shape, like the modern rifled cannon balls. The 
same form, he points out, is to be seen on ancient 
monuments, and is used in some of the Polyne- 
sian islands. There is nothing pew under the 
sun. The most careful and costly experiments 
of modern artillery practice only lead to the 
result reached centuries before by the barbarian 
with his sling or the Roman with his catapult. 


mardelles on 


—Two French libraries, the one curious, the 
other important, are analyzed in Le Livre for 
May. That of the Senate, which was newly 
catalogued in 1882, has undergone many vicissi 
tudes since it was founded (in 1818: in Napo- 
leon’s time the Senate bad little need of books). 
Among its many rarities is the trial of Gilles, 
sire de Rays, who was none other than Blue- 
beard Campan’s MS. catalogue of the books 
of Marie Antoinette, preserved in the National 
Library, shows that there were many French, 
more Italian than in any other foreign tongue, 
and singularly few German; in English, notbing 
at all. Poetry abounded, but historical works 
numbered 184 out of 510. Mr. Van der Haeghen, 
who writes of this library, tells of the Queen’s 
encouragement of music, and mentions ber pat 
superb quarto edition of the 
works of Metastasio. He might have pointed 
also to the name of *‘ La Reine” at the bead of 
the ‘‘Noms des Souscripteurs pour te Recueil 
des Airs, Romances et Duos” composed by J. J. 
Rousseau, in the posthumous quarto edition of 
1781. But Rousseau is sufficiently celebrated in 
this number, having a whole article to himself 
from the pen of R. Chantelauze. His relations 
with Thérése Le Vasseur are the theme of th's 
very interesting summary of rare documents, 
and every Rousseau collector will desire to se- 
cure tbe accompanying full-length portraits of 
Thérése and Jean Jacques—the latter in his 
common character of botanist. M. Chantelauze 


ronage of the 


relates an amusing anecdote of his own rebuff 
at the former Hétel de Saint-Quentin, in the 
rue des Cordiers, where Rousseau first met 
Thérése, “We have no lodger of that name,” 
said the concierge, ‘‘and you shall not go up,” 





bodily infirmities—in the earlier part of their 
union, of course, The famous marriage is de- 
scribed from unfamiliar sources; and, valueless 
as it was legally, it must be allowed a moral 


witnesses. The question of Rousseau’s death is 
again discussed, with the aid of Houdon’s death- 
mask, and suicide by shooting is the conclusion 
reached. 


—In this as in most other tests of the accuracy 
of the ‘Confessions,’ the result is favorable to the 
truthfulness of their author, whose intention 
clearly was to record facts as they were. That 
he saw them too often as through a glass dark- 
ly, is of course past dispute. A very interest- 
ing annotation upon the passage relating to the 
conversion of Mme. de Warens and her aban- 
donment of her husband, in 1726, is printed in 
the Revue Politique for May 17, based upona 
letter from M. de Warens to his brother-in-law, 
which has just seen the light in the Bibliotheque 
Universelle of Lausanne. The account given by 
the injured spouse is altogether plausible and 
consistent with what we know of his wife’s 
character. The incident is invested with a cer- 
tain amount of humor by reason of Mme. de 
Warens’s prudent carrying off of the family sil- 
ver, and her various shifts to allay suspicion as 
to ber real designs. The whole chapter deserves 
to be bound up with the ‘ Confessions.’ 


@étre of Prof. T. W. Hunt’s 
edition of Exodus and Daniel’ (Boston: Ginn, 
Heath & Co.) is anything but obvious. Weagree 
with the editor when he asserts that it is not 
“altogether gratifying to the pride of an inge- 
nious American scholar that he should be de- 
pendent upon foreign sources for the best results 
in this department.” But is the work which be 
has selected one sufficiently important to call for 
an American edition? Is he himself qualified 
for the self-imposed task? As to the first point, 
what we need Wiilcker’s reédition of the 
manuscript, and this should have been waited 
for. Besides, neitber the *Exodus’ nor the 
‘Daniel’ is suited to class-room work. They 
are not, as the editor supposes, specimens of 
“classic” Anglo-Saxon literature, but are both 
corrupt in language, and—the ‘Exodus’ at 
least—confusing in narrative and usually unin- 
teresting. As to the second point, Professor 
Hunt's editorial qualifications, the less we say 
the better. Any one who classes Herry Sweet 
among the editors of ‘‘ Middle English” and 
omits him from the list of great workers in 
‘Earliest English” (see Preface), is hopeless. 
The student who can gain from pp. 8 and 10 any 
knowledge whatever of the Cedmon question 
must indeed bea prodigy. The text is carelessly 
given, sometimes the length of vowels being in- 
dicated, sometimes not. In this respect the vo- 
cabulary is even worse than the text. So far as 
we can determine, Sievers’s Anglo-Saxon gram- 
mar is wholly unknown to Professor Hunt. No 
man familiar with Sievers’s aim and method 
could have thus peppered his pages with First 
Englisb, Earliest English, Middle Engtish, Sax- 
on, Anglo-Saxon, Gothic, and Teutonic. 


—The raison 


is 


—M. Louis Ulbach, having passed through 
Spain, has arrived at Lisbon, and expresses his 
content at that beautiful city, which has seen 
eighteen earthquakes and eight fires and yet is 
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not deserted by its inhabitants. They love it 
and would not have it other than it is. Unlike 
the people of Amsterdam, of whose canal and 
drainage projects M. Ulbach told us a year or 
more ago, the Lisbonese will not deface their 
lovely harbor with docks,but put off the scheme 
“4 manha,” till to-morrow. M. Ulbach notes the 
absence of grass, whose loss to him more than 
counterbalances the luxuriance of tropical vege- 
tation, and the cheapness of everything, though 
one’s payments sound enormous,400 reis an hour 
for a carriage, for instance, or 1,080 forastylish 
equipage, the latter after all only four francs. He 
is amused by the custom of numbering not mere 
ly every house in the street but every opening, 
be it door or window, so that if the proprietor 
should take a fancy to divide his house be need 
not be driven to designate the new entrance by 
the old number with an A or a added. He 
was amused, too, at the exuberance of invective 
indulged in by quarrelling porters, who took, 
nevertheless, very good care not to come to 
blows. We have seen the same thing related of 
London cabmen and of street people in China 
and Japan. But Lisbon is really a very quiet, 
peaceable city; the police are invisible. So are 
ours, for that matter,when they are needed; but 
they are not needed in Lisbon, according to M. 
Ulbach. There is a most complete liberty, of 
speecn, of the press, of the theatre, of caricature. 
The King, tre Queen, the Princes are ridiculed 
in prints that everybody laughs at when they 
are laughable, and nobody is prosecuted for any 
more than Punch is prosecuted for elongating 
Gladstone’s shirt collars. M. Ulbach wonders 
and envies, and recalls his own condemnation 
under the Empire to six months of prison for 
having quoted from an historical dictionary 
authorized by a Minister of the Emperor a deti 
nition of the name Napoleon which the court 
thought disrespectful. He asks whether human 
nature is sovery different in France and Portu- 
gal,and whether a little more liberty, or, in 
deed, complete liberty would not be as safe in 
Paris as itis in Lisbon. And he hints that the 
fracas made about the Prince Napoleon’s pro 
clamation was unnecessary and ill-advised. It 
may be, but a country where there is no strong 
party feeling is very different from a country 
where there are three parties hating one an 
other rancorously, because each has sulfered 
from the other, if not in this generation, then in 
the previous or the one before that, exile, con 
fiscation, or death. 


—A sentence from one of the letters of Thomas 
Chatterton to his mother in Bristol, written 
from his London garret and referring to what 
proved to be his last hope, is so appropriate to 
a recent interesting theatrical event in London 
as to seem almost prophetic. ‘‘ Mr. Barrett,” 
he wrote home, when he was trying as a last 
resource to obtain a situation as surgeon, ** has 
it in his power to assist me greatly, by giving 
me a physizal character.” And Mr, Wilson Bar- 
rett has certainly assisted bis memory greatly, 
and given him a new “ physical character” of a 
most attractive kind, by bis fine impersonation 
of the boy-poet in the new one-act drama called 
‘‘Chatterton,” by Messrs. Jones and Herman, 
the authors of the extremely successful ‘' Silver 
King.” The piece was produced at a recent 
matinée at the Princess's Theatre in London 
and is announced for repetition, although it is 
hardly of a nature to be placed upon the regu- 
lar programme. The scene is laid in Chatter 
ton’s garret at No. 39 Brook Street, Holborn—a 
miserable attic, containing only a table, a chair, 
and bed, with a window overlooking the roofs 
of London toward St. Paul's in the distance. The 
play begins with a clandestine visit of two la- 
dies of rank to Chatterton’s room. One of these 





the Lady Mary, has received some anonymous 
love-verses which she suspects to come from the 
poet, whose passion she returns, Her suspicions 
are confirmed by a comparison of the handwrit 
ing of the verses with others lying on Chafter- 
ton’s table, also addressed to her. Horritied at 
bis poverty and privations, she leaves a letter 
and money under the papers on the table, bid- 
ding him keep up heart, and promising him 
love, honor, wealth, and fame. The landlady, 
Mrs. Anyel, only just succeeds in getting her 
away before the poet returns, He rushes im 
petuously on the stage with the anxious ques 
Mr. Wilson Barrett 
is handsome and young-looking, and in his dark 


tion, ** Has apy one been ‘” 


Claret colored clothes, with long auburn han 
and pale face, be represented in a striking man 
ner the proud, preapcious boy of eighteen, in 
whom idealism and bunger were struggling for 
the mastery. The landlady keeps ber promise 
to the ladies not to betray them, and the con 
Vversation which follows reveals Chatterton’s 
ambitions and aspirations, his failures and dis 
appointments, bis longing for love and fame 


“They are up there he exclaims of the latter, 


pointing upward, “and lam down here.” No 
word has come in answer to bis verses, so it 
is clear that the lady despises him, ‘ Why 
not take a situation of some sort /” sugyests the 
good-hearted Mrs. Ange/. ‘*1T wall,” he cries, 
~} 


but not such as you mean. [t shall be the situ 


ation which we all 


must take ere long. You 
cruel, old world, with your selfishness and your 
money and your ease, 1 willthwart you yet I 
will go and be with Milton and Shakspere and 
Chaucer.” His landlady can make nothing of 
all this, so she leaves him with much good ad 
vice, and invites him to dinner Thank v 
[ am not hungry,” is the instant reply, taken 
from Chatterton’s biograpby, and made most ef 


fective by the sudden change of tone from pite 


ous appeals and despair to dignitied but kindly 
pride. Left alone, a monologue reveals still fur 

ther the poet’s state of mind, in which the pas 

sionate yearning for sympathy and success is 
yielding step by step to a convinced despair and 
its natural outcome—suicide. He picks from 
the table the latest verses be has written to the 
Lady Ma When, a 
moment later, in looking for tinder, be comes 


and reads them aloud 


upon a bottle of poison, bought some time pre 
viously, his fate is sealed, and rather than fact 
the “ribald, loveless, unashamed old age” of 
men like his drunken fe 


hi 
llow 
den, whose prescription of ‘four magic words 


lodger, Nat 


‘don’t know, don’t care,” as a cure for all ills, 
he is quite unable to follow, he drinks it off 
Devoting the remaining moments of life to ** put 
ting his bouse in order,” he tears up his poems and 
strews them on the floor, and then suddenly dis- 
‘overs the message and the money of the Lady 
Mary. Overwhelmed with jov at the consum 
mation of all his hopes, he forgets what he has 
lone, and crying in rapture,**] come ! lcome 

he starts to go to her, when the poison takes ef 
fect and he falls upon the floor fter a very 
prolonged and realistic death-struggle he dies, 
tearing up her letter that she may not be made 
to his last look 


directed to the cruel city, over which the sun is 


is sake, and witt 





 % 
ate lif 
ms ilie, 


—As will be seen, the authors have introduced 
new scenes and motives into Chafterti 

but the play remains essentially a monologue 
The character of Chatterton is well conceived 
and the language is forcible and highly poetical 
throughout, but the subject is too painful and 
not sufficiently dramatic to become popular. Its 
chief interest lay in the opportunity it afforded 
Mr. Wilson Barrett for a display of new power 
andinsight. Mr. Barrett's elocution is, to say 


the least, as good as thatof any Englisha 


he has a fine phys bis acting is refreshi \ 





} 


hardly not dts | wl ‘ 


her, but attra 


aversion alle thes ‘ . ‘ 


etv have awarded the ¢ imedal this year 


Mr. A A. Common, for his photographs of 


attended the efforts of Mr. Common tn this 
portant field of astronomical research He be 
gan with a five and one-half inch refracting 
telescope ten years ago, and trom titne to 
enlarged bis facilities for celestial photography 
until in IS7Y¥ he was in possession of @ great re 
flector of three feet diameter, whose superior 
character is well known in astronomy from its 
behavior in observing the moons of Mars and 
the fainter satellites of Saturn. Karly in ISSO 
the first attempt was made to photograph the 
nebula of Orion, resulting in fatlure; and 1% was 
pot until about two years later that a really flae 


photograph of the nebula 
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Common was among the first to obtain a photo- | Lot,” by J. Francis Murphy, is in an excellent 


graph of acomet. His photographs of Jupiter 


and Saturn are described as being beautiful, 


and he has iately applied himself with success 
in the direction of obtaining photographic star- 
maps President Stone called attention to the 
fact that Mr. Common is an amateur astrono- 
mer, and that the records of their Society are 
rich in the labors of amateur workers. The 


amateur who can provide himself with sufficient 
instrumental means for original research need 
fear no professional rivalry, and it is in work of 
that the most 


astronomy are to be expected. 


striking 


this class g advautages in 


Dr. Th. von Oppolzer, of Vienna, has lately 
publisbed an ingenious attempt to explain the 
well-known discrepancy between the observed 
value of the secular acceleration of the moon’s 
mean motion, and that derived from the mathe- 
by This 
heretofore been supposed to be 


matical theory Delaunay and Adams, 


difference has 
accounted for, in an indefinite and unsatisfac 
tory way, by the continued retardivg action of 
the tides on the rotational velocity of the earth; 
but Oppolzer, accepting the now generally be 
lieved of 
comminuted cosmical matter, proceeds to esti- 
mate the three-fold action of such matter on the 
moon and earth. 


pervasion interplanetary space by 


motions of First, the masses 


of both bodies are continually receiving slight 
increments from the accumulation of this dust 
Second, a part of this in- 
crement of the moon’s mass acts in such a way 
Third, 
the continued deposition of cosmical dust on the 
surface of the earth changes its rotational ve 
locity, affecting thus the apparent motion of 
All these e/Yects are reduced to num- 
of coefticients of terms in the 


upon their surfaces, 


as to decrease its tangential velocity. 


the moon, 
bers, in the form 
moon's mean longitude multiplied by the square 
of the time, and by an unknown quantity which 
represents the thickness of a layer of cosmical 
dust which falls on the surface of the earth in a 
eentury. If tbis latter be supposed to be 2.8 
millimetres, the eptire discrepaccy in the secular 
acceleration of the moon’s motion disappears. 
And on the same bypotbesis, the density of the 
medium surrounding the earth and 
equivalent to the density of air divided by 
Dr. von Oppolzer’s paper will 
in No. of the Astro- 


moon is 
3,760,000 000,000, 
be 


nomische Nachrichten, 


found entire BYE; 


—A small but attractive collection of pictures 
by American artists bas been opened at the gal- 
leries of the American Art Association, and be- 
sides some which we bave seen in other exbibi 
tions, has several new contributions of decided 
merit, A landscape by Charles Linford, No, 64, 
has a strong resemblance to the work of Mr. 
that best points, 
but there is a wide manner of 
working. Mr. Linford’s feeling for coloris ex 
cellentgand in management of general effect, 


Inness in some of printer's 


distinction in 


and strong. He lacks firmness in 


drawing, in- 
dicated with an indecision and uncertainty of 
explicable in company with so 


thoughtful 


and his forms are sometimes 


line not easily 
much excellent handling of detail. 
that a course of severe study in tree form with 
pen and ink would in a measure correct this de- 
fect, us drawback, 
of cherubs by the late George Fuller is 


We imagine 


Three heads 
a cha- 
racteristic sketch by that poetical painter, slight, 
but exquisite in sentiment. A “ Morning on 
York Creek,” by Mrs. S. W. Whitman, is a 
pleasant color motive, painted broadly and with 
little reference to detail, but yzood as far as it 
goes. “Sunset—Early Winter,” by Mr. Macy, is 
one of the best realizations of that oft-attempted 
motive that we bave seen, tender in color and 
in twilight effect; and *‘The Pasture 


which is a seri 


true 








vein. ‘‘ A Cornfield,” by Hamilton Hamilton, is 
a study of especial interest in its peculiarly 
American subject, one, by the way, of the very 
few in which our landscape has a distinguish- 


ingly pictorial motive. ‘*‘A Market Place, 
Venice,” by Mr. Grover, is an honestly painted, 
excellent study of the material with which 


Venice abounds, truer in its light and effect of 
color than such things generally are, A small 
study of November, by George H. McCord, is 
attractive for its simplicity and harmonious 
tone: ‘A Winter Twilight,” by MacEntee, is 
in his usual vein of poetic feeling; and a ‘* Scout,” 
by Leon Moran, resembles in its qualities bis ad- 
mirable “Vidette” in the Water-Color Exhibition. 
Mr. Boggs’s ‘‘Old Houses on the Canal, Dor- 
drecht,” which was skied in the Academy exhibi- 
tion, here shows all its qualfties and proves to be 
a very noble work, large in treatment and subtle 
in color, without any of the meaningless bravura 
which we bave bad to blame insome of the young- 
er adherents of the French school. Seen from the 
proper distance Mr. Boggs’s picture is strong in 
realism and carefulin execution. ‘‘A Quiet Ha- 
veo,” by Harry Chase, we were able to praise in 
the Academy,and it appears to still better advan- 
tage here. A brutal piece of realization, the mo- 
tive of which is irexplicable, is a head of an old 
woman by J. Carrol Beckwith, called ‘“* My Mod- 
el,” a piece of bloated, disgusting humanity, paint- 
ed well enough to be to the last degree repulsive, 
and with no attraction of art to redeem it. Such 
studies are not fit subjects for exhibition, how- 
ever much they may amuse the painter. They 
should at least have humor or fine color to re- 
deem them; this has neither. 


MASSIMO D’AZEGLIO’S LETTERS TO HIS 
NEPHEW. 

Lettere inedite di Massimo d@’Azeqlio al Marchese 

documentate a cura di 

Roux & Favale. 


Emanuele d Azeglio: 

Nicomede Bianchi, Turin: 

ISS5. 
THE friends and relatives of Massimo d’Azeglio 
have done all in their power to supplement his 
‘Ricordi,’ cut short by his death and ending 
where his political career began. Thus, we have 
a continuation of the * Ricordi’ by Torelli, bis 
political correspondence edited by Rendu, bis 
letters to Torelli, to Panizzi, to his second wife, 
Luisa Blondel, and lastly the recently published 
letters to his nephew, Emanuele 
d’Azeglio, son of Massimo’s elder brother, Ro- 
berto, was always treated by his uncle ratber as 
a brother than as a nepbew, and the affectionate 
relations that existed between them are mani- 
fest on every page of these letters. In May, 
in49, when Massimo became Prime Minister, 
Emanuele was Secretary of Legation at the 
Court of St. James, and through his uncle’s 
influence was appointed Minister to England in 
August, 1850. 

The delicacy and high sense of honor which 
characterized Azeglio are conspicuous in the 
allusions made to this appointment. For ex- 
ample, in Octover, 1849, he writes: “lt is your 
misfortune to be the nephew of your uncle, 
otherwise I should suggest your name to the 
King; but people would say that I was pushing 
my tamily.” In December of the same year: 
‘* Before falling back into the mob I will try to 
arrange your matters and have you finally 
made Minister at London, so that you can get 
besmoked at your In announcing the 
appointment he says: ‘‘ You see now that you 
have lost nothing by waiting. As for me this 
is the only reward that I ask for my services. 
I had set my heart on it, 1 have succeeded 
and [ wish for notbing more.” He re- 
fused ail offers pension and decoration 


Emanuele, 


ease.” 


of 


| 


| 
| 


when he retired from the ministry, so that 
this was actually ‘‘the only reward” that he 
had for his services. At the same time 
Azeglio may well be absolved of nepotism, as 
his nephew continuously occupied the post of 
Minister to England for nineteen years; i. ¢., 
seventeen years after his uncle’s retirement. 

The letters are one hundred and ninety-nine 
in number, and cover a period of twenty-four 
(1841-1865). Almost all of them touch 
more or less upon political matters, and nearly 
half of them were written while Azeglio was 
at the head of affairs. While he appreciated 
the honor of being Prime Minister, bis functions 
were always irksome te him, and at the first, 
during the vexatious and tedious peace negotia- 
tions with Austria, the strain upon his delieate 
nervous organization must bave been very great. 

One searches in vain, however, for a lapse 
from the gent!e humor that pervades most of 
his correspondence. Not even Austria’s ultima- 
tum of July, 1849, could disturb his playful se. 
renity. He writes: 


years 


‘‘T send you Austria’s astounding ultimatum’ 
I have no time toadd anything. And, iodeed, 
what can I say? Evidently they want to 
crush us, or rather to sign peace at Turin and 
abolish the Sfafufto, or at any rate to impose 
such a peace as will make it a dead letter, Next 
will come alliance offensive and defensive with 
Austria, which will mean for these fine gentle- 
men of Paris baving the Russians on the Pont 
Beauvoisin, It is well worth while to boast the 
name of France! Something very queer will 
come of all this. As for me,I have done all 
that lay in my power for my country’s good; [ 
am perfectly calm. For that matter I bad 
rather fight than be forever at a desk.” 


Although France interfered in behalf of the 
Sardinian Government at this juncture, this did 
not enable Azeglio to carry his point of com- 
plete amnesty with Austria, and he wasobliged 
to except eighty-five persons from amnesty. This 
was a gr'evous disappointment to him, but he 
consoles bimseif in characteristic fashion under 
date of August 10, 1849: 


‘*Tf France refused us her aid in the matter of 
amnesty, we have got out of it all alone, which 
is still better. As for our successive coucessions, 
concessions are common to all contracts. And 
if I did not present the question of amnesty as 
one of the chief questions at issue, it is because [ 
only named those upon which I wanted advice. 
Amnesty is a question of honor, and on points of 
honor Piedmont only advises with herself, 
(Roll of drums.)” 


Again, afortnight later, he writes : 


‘““After all it does not seem to me such a 
dreadful thing, eighty-five persons ont of a pop- 
ulation of five millions privileged to emigrate 
with all their goods and chattels, with the under- 
standing that it is for the present, and with the 
assurance that they may return if they ask to 
do so, and it does seem to methat 1t was not 
such a very simple matter for us, so thorougblyv 
mauled as we were, and with nothing but our 
own strength to rely on, to get even that out of 
those who mauled us. I assure you that our 
soldiers and peasants would have been very 
little disposed to let their backs be broken for 
the sake of eighty-five brethren: we bad nota 
sou left, and nobody was willing to give us any 
unless peace was signed.” 

He had little hope that the Chamber of Depu- 
ties would ratify bis treaty. In the same letter 
he says: 

“The majority is the result of the intrigues of 
the Concordia (tbe organ of the Reds) and of 
Young Italy, and represents Piedmont as well 
as L represent the Grand Turk. I have no com- 
plaint to make of the attitude of the Chamber 
towards me personally, for it has alwavs shown 
me good will; but things will not move on any 
the better for that.” ° 

Compelled finally to dissolve the Chamber 
and appeal to thecountry, he communicates the 
popular vindication of his course in these 
words: 

“Here we are at the bead of a majority of 
fifty, which will doubtless have to be trained, 
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‘ but which, such as it is, none the less exists. I | ters written after his return are full of refer sent on an important mission previous to the 
have avoided illegalities, coups d'état, edicts: 
and lo the King, the dynasty, the monarchy, the 





ences to England and the English, whom he as | final struggle with Austria, Moreover, the 


throne, the altar, and the whole j>ily kit, with- | Well as Cavour admired. He now sat himself | tervals between the letlers are longe! metimes 
out reproach, and with afair and fine rerntation | down at his easel again with no lack of patrons very long Four of the great gaps we used 
or tidelity, w t y § ste As ’ ; ; ¢ 

for tidelity, well and duly atte ted. As .arasl yet he seems to have bad himself some doubt of bw visi which Fmanuele 1 le to | 

am concerned everything looks smiling, for I t ae ee e 

foresee the possibility of a seemly ending of my the quality of his work, which was not of the | but the ersare probably ow s literary 
ministerial career. If things settle down to a best. He expresses this doubt in one of bis let rctivity at this period and t ati 
ey age sl ‘Nu rag = —— to | ters with such ironical reference to Jobn Bull's | dulness of Italian politics for some Gime after | 
otber bands, sio 1@ Nunc dimufts, ( come : { f 

: espn? ne dimults, and become | artistic taste that the passage is worth tran Peace of Villafranea, Garibaldrs S in eX 


a free and independent man again. Isball have 
nothing left to me from my political career but | Seribing: “If I bave formed a@ correct viea of 
a lively recollection of the most colossal bore | the London planetary svstem, my pictures 

, ava arience , > hife , A A P 
that [ have experienced in my whole )ife, and a ought to sell there not because they are good, | Master, wha hd tt ! t 
pretty collection of grand cordons to adorn my ; 














person on grand occasions.” but because they are painted by an ex Prime Garibaldi is an upright and 
aa : Minister.” The King placed at his disposal more than that, he \ 
The personal and political relations between ; in the 1 ns _- me ioc ‘ 
, : arge room ir 1e building of the Acader f lestional 5a wee ar 
Azeglio and Cavour bave been much dis- F S \ ae . , = ng one haw ‘ the t f the f 
; : rine Arts, re be took up his wade S ne wo 28 cola 
cussed, but it is only since the publication of rama @ and here k ut abuxde, aes 
z ‘ i l " ote: “Since shall. in entousiatsti re } n \ 
these letters of Aveglio’s and of Chiala’s ‘ Let . _— mere 6 up be ws _ t shall, in } land { . P { , 
’ : ate ‘ aa a robability ll asleep thn fatbers it aan s Cars taser Ca : . 
tere edite ed inedite di Cavour’ that Azeglio’s hi e e ality, fall asleep with my father ‘ wig p ‘I 
. : ai vis an, —_ y to ake u le , if efforts tereri Dot i " 
disinterestedness and Cavour’s ambition stand ’ rt — ah Giang 80 aes NERNS- a . ——— t 
: : ies to have AS ¢ ortable at steful as poss from bat Bilt . , 
fully revealed in all their incompatibility. In 7 it as comfortable and tasteful as | , ¢ 
April, 1851, Azeglio writes : ble.” His words were prophetic, for he died in | Wuote | They show . 
y , 1851, Azeglic tes : 
that very room soured | : 
“Things are moving here. Cavour is ex- pat . : , t 
| re. 2 1e Gove ah Cit ie ened of Bi Annalicl and . 
pre ssly made to manage affairs and Parliament. rhe mr apeieies - - wbnebpenirirdiengic’ M f 
But be is as despotic as the devil, and I, who | Dame and inflaence in the negotiations whic! Pacis : 
don’t fancy tyrants, was on the point of resign- | followed the Crimean war, but although he bore figure in t ll = 
ing the other day on account of Persano [Admi Cavour no ill-will for the unbandsome manner BI at , ; sata 
ral Persano], to whom injustice was done. The | . sinray ehh a eran , ‘ \ 
matter is now settled for the better, but with- | !" which he had ousted bim, he could not bring * 
holding my resignation was the greatest sacri- | bimself to accept a portfolio under him, at the ——— i 
ia 2 £ t re Ave © > y F . 2 | M th 
fice that I have ever made in my hfe for tbe | same time he professed his readiness to rendet with K \ ( 
King and the country, and if Imaytell you wy |... he ai i et coe Like he I i 
idea, I do not propose to drag along a great paid other service In Dis powel January VI . 
while, as | do not see when I can ever get out of | 1850 : vi 
it, and 1am now absolutely tired out, body and | od ; but unlike Cay bas 
mind, All this to you, my trusty fellow, and | ‘The affairs of Deus and Fo) S are not | easily in eit tor - 
let it go no further, for here it 1s a dead secret.” erate very a: You ee inplapey, wed would bay 
a : é | talling into my clutcbes agam. Not one of the sic apes ate . » 
When Cavour abandoned him he bore him no | ministers was in favorof the treaty [the Crimean | index 
ill-will. Witness several letters. In June, 1852, | treaty] except Cavour, Hecame to me one eve 
he writes: ‘‘ You will soon see Cavour in Lon- | te rt 1 me ery sa a 
; ver andthe Ministry of Foreign Affairs: but it \ NCH 1 ACT NAR 
sas k { attentiv as you : “ ; : 
don. Be as kind and attentive to him as you | the first place my health is vot vet sufticient!s 
can. Heisa man capabie of serving the coun- | restored to admit of my barnessing myself t 
* | ' v v 
try and likes to be petted.” In July, 1852; _— acart. Then, all these embarrassers of ny MG 
: ; : a 7 ministry and I are bardly made to pull togethe a ‘ ,. XN, ‘ 
**Cavour will arrive [in England] soon, or is, | so that I thanked bim for the / Me) ; Dp ’ _— ” 
perbaps, already there. I am conutmually p | ‘ 4 ; : Fr. W..4 . 
5, at . : , ‘y pon ing myself at the disposal of the Cabinet Cor 
dering how this trip may be made of use to him | anything else.” re reata \ nts of natur 
in the way of taming the colt and making bim | = April 16, 1855; ‘They propose now to deta a om t 
servic — iD harness for the car of state. Un- | me for another duty almost as incompreben : 
fortuuately, his chief defect consists in a love of | sible to me, and that is to pay vouand Salva Abe aPparenssy BM BEG a 
domineering, which is to liberals with 100,000 | tore a visit. To what end? I don’t know ter. Measure tl listaree, f eX ‘ 
francs income what holy orders are to priests: | Theiiea has come into my bead that the A : 
and at forty years, when one bas been a spoiled | pious one [Cavour] wants, no matter how, t we ; \ 
child up to that age, conversion is difficult, all | enroll me under his flag in a way to make t MES eK ny s of 
the more difficult if ambition be added, which is | fact visible to the naked eve.” elect % son sul f the! 
about as conspicuous among human passions ' portanee to man’s 
as love, anger, and jealousy i, } ; Sees eis 
“oy . : . ; | Six mopths late Azeglio and Cavour t Seeks” ad . nt tv.t } 
You will say that | am amusing myself by | nents a oe : 2 pane apt pence , ee 
drawing the portrait of my so-called competitor, | Sether escorted Victor Emmanuel to Paris and | beer ring this century a growing ¢t ‘ 
But, as you know, be has no more zealous ally | to England, and the reconciliation between to & t vest tior t to the st 
thar vself ‘ ould 2g © cea ‘ a : t i 2a i i ‘ 
iat My se If, and 1 would gladly cut off asmall | them was complete, Emanuele was cb ¢ ; : 
bit of ray person if, by so doing, | could fit him , . tl : Pein ; 
to enter into my political inheritance, and | tat his uncle did not represent his Govert ricds of antiquity And thought bection 
would pray that God might secure it to him for | at the Peace Congress, as at first propose 1. His f rv and} may ess obvi , and 
a hundred years. But after allit would be slow | reasons for declining to do so are given in his t may seem tbat the | i}\ nfliet forces 
business—would require 1 know not what. But | ] tt f May 16, 1S é' ps 
you take my idea, and who knows but your im Suen CE many 2D, iO ire beyond is buma ntrol, yet if 
a may prove more fertile and find a ‘* Your lament that 1 not goto the ¢ . , Jason oan Bs sirivos 
‘6 Mow. , rress does me too much nor, but ali things biy every & f the ! ! s 
For example, he will see Palmerston, Minto, cove ioed I think it was betterso Firstofa 1b tion of t t 
Gladstone, and so forth, Couldn't you get up | jt jc not true that | refused iaaeie iii ant ecb aes ee ee eee ee 
some sort of combination so as to beat into bis : dager tye asc pe thn fake ~ . 6| sean a res Rousseau, a1 opsclentious @pad 
‘ equality with the Impious One. Nosuch propos 
head the fact that in this world, where we have tion was ever made tome, end Lassure 5 that it indust s sea el Vv not unrea ably in 
to treat with people within and without, he can- was nota atte i Semeur prenes. fa ' i x nf} 

° as nota matt Ou ‘~ ‘ } er by in i i ! 
not expect to make everything and everybody tlie — : . sid 
bow : : : S , that after baving : ed ¢ f t f 
ow down to bim as used to be done in the house that it w: nderst wd ‘ . sss inten of 018 ra 
of his father, the Marquis and wicario; that it that we . re to t t M Molit the editor ef of the 

> LOE re bes 4 
isa very fine thing totalk well and to be ready the rest I i ver 1 Paris t and t t es 
with clever retorts, but that this faculty is onlv N., 2 te as not williv nite +) ’ " ' 
to be prized when used to support a serious 7 - —_ . + : pe see to bave taken the same dire ton as these 
- < ° - > om, D t e 2 ‘ : . ‘ ‘ To 
and well-adv ised policy ? I know that what I pravers and pond the of his pl fessional fellow, the late Walter Buge 
Fropose to you is a bard matter, and that the | matter did not come stsay | bet, of the London / ist. But while Mr 
gentiemen tbat I have mentioned will not feel “t : i 


sat it s thought best and | face ts tx is the bes { ( ‘ 00k on 
much like undertaking to skin the cat for us that it was thought | Begehot 2 be Dest peaction: text-book on 








But for all that, I wanted to give you my idea, rattan g® eel tasters “> att + : - the English Constitution ever written, and is in 
and I leave it to you tu carry it out as you think oa Seder ncgger or ks, < f reali ade thir gs dispensable to every student « f politics, it dis 
best. that are at the toy to-day. And. indeed, be has cusses only British institutions, regarding oth 
In October, 1852: “I have seen the impious ri- sud lenly shown himself tot a a an ‘ te iy ; ity | ers, and notably those of the United States, 
He is younger, stronger, and above & gon nly as instruments of comparison; whereas M 


val. I may be mistaken, yet methinks I readin stirring than | am. and has given thimgs an im- © 
r 


his face that he hath projects, and that something petus whi *h L never could t ave giver He bas, de Molinari seeks as the basis of bis discussion 


isbrewing.” Something was brewing,and Aze- ‘Oo: thes ft of impudence, which at Paris more the fundamental principles of human nature 
glio’s ministry fell. Soon after this Azeglio than any where else is the thing peed! and society. This comes in part, no doubt, from 
began to make preparations to visit his nepbew. Less space is given to politics in hissubes the wil known difference in French practice 
He passed about four months in England, re. , quemt letters, and scarcely any referenceis made 80 i modes of thought, but also from the fact 


turning to Turin the following June. The let- to his third visit, to England, whither he was that while the English Constitution exhibits a 
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gradual and more or less steady formation dur- | 
ing more than five centuries, the French Revo- | 


lution, notwithstanding all the efforts which 
have been made of late years to show that mo- 
French institutions are a development 
from those of the old régime, did in fact, ina 


dern 


great degree, break with tradition and take its 
stand upon certain abstract principles of human 
nature on which its results still turn. 

The of M. de Molinari’s 
very simple. 
however, that it of the fa- 
mous French dogma of “liberty, equality, 
and fraternity.” Not the bitterest Tory that 
followed William Pitt could held the 
phrase in more utter detestation. 
find ourselves wondering how a writer so intelli 


basis doctrine is 


ment, consists 


have 


gent and holding such a position can be ani- 
mated with such reactionary fury, we may re- 
member that during the period of civil conflict 
from the death of Charles the First to the battle 
of Culloden, a large and intelligent portion of 
English society believed that everything which 
had been done was wrong, and that the country 
not only ought to, but would, sooner or later, go 
back to the blessed time of the Stuarts. It need- 
ed a century of internal peace to form the ave- 
rage conservative into a being whom the Jaco 
bite of 1745 would probably have regarded as 
an unprincipled and reckless radical. A half 
century of a peaceful republic might soften as- 
perities, but at present a large minority, if not 
more, of intelligent opinion in France is bitterly 
hostile to everything like popular government, 
Beginning with the time tke human 
race subsisted by bunting and fishing and upon 
the natural fruits of the earth, our author shows 
that among the first necessities was that of as- 
sociation in tribes for purposes of defence: ex- 
ternally against wild beasts and poorer and 
more warlike tribes, and internally against law 
lessness and violence; and that every inhabitant 
might properly share in this, because the indus- 
try of government, like all others, had not be- 
come specialized, and the community was too 
poor to maintain a separate establishment. 
Then follows the period of what he calls the 
“small industry,” when, through agriculture 
and the beginning of arts, wealth 
and the division of labor began. 
were specialized, and among them that of gov- 
ernment, which fell into the hands of the strong- 
est and most fitted to conduct it, and these were 
properly supported by the rest of the com- 
munity. He argues that wars of conquest, like 
those of the Franks in Gaul and the Normans in 
England, were governed by the same principles 
as commercial enterprises; that by a process of 
evolution a ‘‘ House,” as in a monarchy, or a 
‘*society,” as in an aristocracy, came to have 
possession of the government and ought to have 
it; that while both forms are liable to abuse of 
power, the safeguards are first in the interest of 
the rulers, who, being dependent upon the pros- 
perity of their subjects, are certain to take care 
of it, and second (though this point is not made 
very clear), upon public opinion, which, as long 
as political power or influence was confined to 
the intelligent was certain to 
about necessary reforms by a process of compe- 
tition or evolution. This process, M. de Molinari 
holds, was at work under the French system of 
the last century, and would have succeeded as in 
England,if it had not been interrupted by the dis- 
astrous and wicked Revolution. There is not one 


when 


increased 
( yecupat ‘ons 


classes, 


word of the revocation of the edict of Nantes, or | 
the events of the Regency and of the reign of | 


Louis XV., as producing a sulphurous volcano, in 
which the least stirring of the materials must 
produce a violent explosion. The evil really con- 
sisted in placing power in the hands of an igno- 
rant and. vicious multitude, who could not them- 


bring 


Let nobody imagine for a mo- | 


selves rule, and instead of being paternally 
protected by their natural and evolved rulers, 
were “exploited” by political parties and in- 
triguers, so that their last state was worse than 
the first. It makes one stare to read that the 
French” people were better off a hundred years 
ago than to-day, and to hear Arthur Young and 
Voltaire quoted in support of such a proposition. 
One might make a large discount from M. 
Taine’s account of the ‘‘ancien régime ”—and 
he is certainly no friend to popular government 
—without coming to any such conclusiou as 


| that. 


In fact, if we | 


Our writer has the courage of his opinions, 
and does not hesitate to condemn three other 
great errors of the century—the abolition of the 


slave trade, the abolition of serfdom in Russia, 


| and land reform in Ireland. 


He thinks that the 
needs of modern government are more liberty 
for the intelligent and enlightened classes and 
more “‘tutelage” for the multitude. His ideas 
on the latter point are typified by his recom- 
mendation that the French Government should 
restore to the Catholic Church, in place of the 
present annual subvention, a capital sum repre- 
sented by that amount of income and the real 
estate, ‘‘so far as possible,” which it had at the 
tevolution. Upon the other point his ideas, 
though perhaps equally practical, are not so 


clear. He would bave society, apparently, car- 


| ried on by a number of corporations furnishing 





houses, streets, foed, police, security, education, 
under a system of free competition, and looks 
with a sort of disdain even upon nationality, and 
would leave each individual—tbat is, of the re- 
quisite standing in society—free to live under 
whatever governing corporation suited him 
best. 

We would not be understood as regarding this 
book with contempt. It may form an excellent 
mental exercise in connection, say, with the 
writings of Mr. Henry George. Only the reader 
of either, if he would not fall into hopeless pes- 
simism, must have his own ideas clear upon cer- 
tain points. We hear a great deal said about 
certain classes who, from intelligence, culture, 
property, birth, etc., are entitled to rule. But 
we do not learn from history that any such 
classes have made a special success of ruling : or 
that the rich and powerful are any less selfish, 
greedy of wealth and power, short-sighted, 
cruel, or quarrelsome than the multitude. On 
the other hand, we think that instances may be 
found in the last half-century where the national 
will in the United States, Great Britain, and 
even in France, as shown by the ballot, has 
manifested a spirit of the highest generosity, 
justice, and peace. As the tendency of the 
civilized world is clearly toward universal suf- 
frage,so there is no reason to despair of the 
effects of this tendency. Only there is a differ- 
ence between the disposition of the multitude 
and the means of putting that disposition into 
In other words, it is a question of 
organization. Popular government is as yet 
but a century old. If it has made many mis- 
takes, and is apparently working its way blindly 
onward, the part of wisdom is to look for the 
offset to those mistakes. 
a refutation in detail of the book under review 
would be a matter of insuperable difficulty. 


practice. 


Woods and Lakes of Maine. By Lucius L. 
Hubbard. Boston: James R, Osgood & Co. 
1884. 

Wits the coming of the warm days of the year, 

certain persons, young and old, feel a turning 


Nor do we think that | 








cism would see merely a readiness to replace the 
amusements of one season with the amusements 
of another, aud might suspect nothing of the 
passion for the savage life which plays so large 
a part in the mental make-up of the devotees of 
the Adirondacks and the Maine woods. Tosuch 
devotees, and to outsiders who wish to havea 
look into minds of this kind, Mr. Hubbard’s 
‘Woods and Lakes of Maine’ is much to be re- 
commended. The book appeared at Christmas 
time, and is certainly handsome enough in illus- 
tration, printing, and binding for holiday read- 
ing. But by a Christmas fireside a house seems 
after alla better shelter than a tent, while in the 
new sunshine, or in leafy June, the old prefer- 
ence asserts itself, and the man who 1s waiting 
impatiently for the camping months has a 
ready welcome for such a picture of wood-life 
as this book affords. 

Mr. Hubbard’s ‘Guide to Moosehead Lake and 
Northern Maine’ (reviewed in No. 895 of the 
Nation) was written as a practical hand-book 
for campers, and it is very improbable that, 
since its publication, any man but an Indian or 
a guide has gone into the woods of the Moose- 
head region without a copy. The present book 
has for its purpose a faithful picture of every-day 
life in the woods, and is founded upon an actual 
trip from Moosehead to New Brunswick,by way 
of the Allagash and St. John Rivers, made by 
the autbor some years ago. The actors in the 
narrative are two well-known Indian guides 
(one of whom has since met a tragic death ofa 
kind befitting a woodsman), Mr. Hubbard him- 
self, anda friend. To this list of dramatis per- 
sonce one may fairly add a couple of canoes, for, 
in description and illustration, the canoe takes 
its true place in this book as a creature inter- 
mediate between the woods from whichit came 
and the woodsmen whom itserves. Tbis com- 
pany of people, moving on from day to day, go 
through various adventures and various hard- 
ships and discomforts. For let it by no means 
be supposed by the uninitiated that life in a ca- 
noe is a luxurious thing. Lukewarm lovers of 
Nature had better not put themselves into a po- 
sition in which they may be called upon to ad- 
mire her on some autumnal morning with the 
thermometer in the neighborhood of freezing, a 
fierce sea running, and a frowning sky over- 
head. Thereis hardship enough to be faced,and, 
what is worse, much of it is of a dull kind 
That steady performance of daily work under 


| no special excitement which life in town calls 


for is required in quite as bigh a degree in 
wood life. The packing up in the morning, in- 
teresting enough on the first day, has to be done 
many a time after it has become a mere task. 
Long carries and long paddles may bring one 
belated and weary to the camping ground 
chosen for the night, but the tent poles and the 
beds have yet to be cut and the rough ground 
to be made smooth. Long-drawn-out storms 
have to be lived through, while every shrub 
drips and the ground oozes beneath the feet. 
And, in all weathers, indigestibles have to be di- 
gested. Itis fortunate that Nature thus guards 
herself. If she were always sunny and easy- 
going, her true lovers would have to leave the 
crowded wilderness and betake themselves to 
the seclusion of some depopulated Newport or 
Long Branch, 

These harder and duller aspects of the camp- 


| er’s life Mr. Hubbard has interwoven with en- 


tertaining stories of adventure. And he has also 
been true to common experience in assigning a 


| place in the picture to the good-natured grum- 


of the fancy which is not catalogued in the Lau- | 


reate’s list of spring phenomena. An observer 
who should find one of them taking down gun 
and rod and examining them with fond criti- 


| 


bler, for there is hardly a camping party that 
does not contain him. But we confess to find- 
ing the real Mr. Taylor, as be betrays himself in 
the illustrations, a more enjoyable person than 
the Captain Sartor who replaces him in the 
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narrative. For, after all, as one looks back 
upon camping expeditions in after years, it is 
not the banter and the amusing mishaps of 
wood life that linger in the mind: it is the 
memory of the light which never was on sea 
or land, and yet which surely flashed across the 
waters as the sun came up one autumn morning, 
or looked calmly down upon us on some summer 
night lighted only by the stars and silent ex- 
cept for the slow lap of the water just outside 
the tent door, or faced and awed us on some 
gray day of storm as we sat in the canoe and 
watched the coming of one great wave after 
another in which skill alone could live. Some- 
thing of all this Mr. Hubbard succeeds in con- 
veying. And if he does not wholly satisfy us, 
it should be said in justice that only a great 
poet could do so, and that, of all the poets, 
Emerson alone has done it, whose ‘ Adiron- 
dacks” is likely long to remain the one record 
of camp life to which are added the consecra- 
tion and the poet’s dream. And this brings us 
again to Mr. Taylor. For Mr. Hubbard's little 
company afforded him one thing which even 
Emerson, in all his band of ‘scholars fur- 
loughed from their tasks,” did not have at his 
service—a man who could render with the brush 
what he saw. Mr. Taylor’s illustrations have 
made all lovers of canoe life his debtors, His 
sketches of the small typical incidents of camp- 
ing are touched with a quiet humor and a keen 
sense of the picturesque, as, for example, ‘‘ Lunch 
by the Way,” ‘‘ Bound for Mud Pond,” “ The So- 
cial Hour”; while the imaginative qualities of a 
few of the smaller pictures fairly go to the ca- 
noe-man’s heart. The excellent drawing of the 
canoe itself, which conveys not only the ob- 
vious lines of the craft but that strange con- 
sciousness of its own physique and power which 
a fine specimen seems to have, is but a small 
part of the whole effect. In “Ready for the 
Start,” Mr. Taylor has contrived to suggest 
the vague possibility of discovery which makes 
every new day of canoeing a voyage of adven- 
ture. ‘Up the Umbazookskus” has much of 
the dreamy desolation of the real place. “Among 
the Whitecaps” is full of the delight of steady 
pulse and strong arm in the midst of danger. 
And the charming thing in these sketches is that 
there is inno one of them any pressing of the 
point to be made, whether that point be the 
sentiment of a landscape or the humor of a situ- 
ation, In ‘‘ The Social Hour,” for example, the 
rich enjoyment of the four men in their weary 
abandonment to the delights of rest and to- 
bacco makes itself felt through faces of perfect 
gravity. 





By Mrs. E. D. R. Bian- 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


At Home in Italy. 
ciardi. Boston: 
1884. 

THE question of residence abroad, more or less 

permanently, becomes every day one of greater 

importance to Americans who are not well con- 
stituted to resist the peculiarities of our 
climate or social organization, and who have the 
means of escaping from the conditions of bread- 
‘winning on this side of the Atlantic. The re- 
fugees from the irreconcilable conditions of 
existence here who can adapt themselves to 
those of English life will always find in our 
mother-country a general bien-étre which is 
unattainable in any other foreign land, and 
this not merely from the fact that the ele 
ments of material comfort are better pro- 
vided, but because, except in England and 

Germany, no genuine hospitality toward a 

foreigner is to be found. “The guest 

is an enemy” is an adage generally true 
in Southern Europe. Only Italians who have 
lived in England have learned to look at a stran- 





is less chronic aversion, but equally settled con- 
tempt, for all comers of alien race. Wherever, 
in fact, throughout all Southern Europe the for- 
eigner does not meet with the cultivation and 
enlightened interest which come from intellec 
tual sympathy, he is accepted for what can be 
made out of him. France is a greatauberge, 
Italy a collective /ocanda ; in the other countries 
foreigners are sent by the grace of the gods to 
be plundered. Occasional exceptions of bospit- 
able, eccentric, and honest inn-keepers do not 
invalidate the rule. 

In no country, however, speaking generally, 
is there so strong an antipathy to the foreigner as 
in Italy. The lower classes regard bim as 
booty, as the wreckers on certain coasts do 
ships; the proprietary class with envy and an 
tipathy, mitigated when they have villas to let, 
bric-A-brac to sell, or ahope of making money 
out of him in any other way; but at the bottom 
the typical Italian regards foreigners as people 
who come into the country simply to raise the 
prices of everything and insult the antique dig 
nity of the heirs of the Roman civilization with 
suggestions of progress according to Western 
methods. An American resident in Florence 
was one day urging on an eminent Florentine, 
a Senator of the kingdom, the reformation of 
the drainage of the city, and at the end of his 
plea, the Senator, breaking into sudden irrita- 
tion, replied, ‘‘ We bave been civilized twenty 


five centuries, and don't need any of 
your Western teaching.” There is no mu 
nicipality in Italy which has considered 


it to its interest to make its regulations such as 
to render the residence of a foreigner more safe 
or more attractive. The Italian climate is one 
of the most salubrious in Europe. With the ex 
ception of the great marshy districts, the de 
serted plains of the Roman Campagna, and the 
Maremme and rice country of Lombardy, there 
is no district where the natural sanitary condi 
tions are not more favorable than in our Hud 
son, Potomac, Mississippi, and other Southern 
valleys. The Campagna malaria, and that of 
the Maremme, terrible as they are in their ra- 
pidity and mortality, do not, to any extent, 
menace the bealth of the visitor, who need never 
enter those deadly districts ; and should curi 
osity tempt him to go there, in certain seasons 
they are safe. The cities are pestileatial solely 
from neglect of the same sanitary precautions 
which are required in London and New York, 
and they are worse than those cities only because 
they are more filthy. Florence, for instance, 
which might be made the most salubrious city in 
Italy, since there is absolutely po Campagna 
malaria in its neighborhood, has become by its 
wretched drainage the second in the death rate of 
all Italian cities, and bids fair to surpass Naples, 
which now heads the list. The drainage of Flo- 
rence is in fact of the very worst type, and it is 
dangerous for a resident to denounce it on ac 
count of the personal hostility provoked by any 
declaration which would tend to keep away the 
visitors who, since the capital was removed to 
Rome, are the main resources of the city. 

This topic Mrs. Bianciardi has not done jus- 
tice to in her book. She says simply: “* But 
without reference to the filthy condition of 
many of the great cities, all Italy is more or 
less malarious, and no motives of convenience 
should induce travellers to choose the lower sto- 
ries of buildings for their habitation. It is better 
for an invalid to be always carried up and down 
stairs than to sleep on the lower floors. 
an inconvenience, the other a positive danger.” 
Now this is utterly misleading. The lower sto- 
ries, especially in Florence, are not more likely 
to produce fever than the upper, exceptas they 


One is 


| are nearer the cesspools under the house, which, 
ger as an object of welcome; in France there ' 


often leaky, rarely emptied properly, and al- 


_— 
f the typhoidal and typhoid 
in the 
city dangerous for people who are susceptible to 


ways the source 


fevers, make three out of four houses 


malaria arising from this source. Mrs. Bian 
ciardi, it is true, says that ‘‘the houses 
being mostly built around a uurt, it is of 
the utmost importance to know what are 
the ideas of the proprietor as to sanitary 
regulations ; whether the drains are kept 
in good order, and the wells cleaned every 
year, and no nutlsances allowed But the 


drains are seldom kept in order, the wells are 
never cleaned (Mra. Bianciardi perhaps means by 
wells the the 
* pozzi neri,”’ to distinguish them from ‘t poz,” 
cisterns or wells), 


which Italians call 


CESS] als 


and the cesspools, although 
they may be cleaned once a year 
me full 
be added, too, 
domestic purposes is generally 
of the house, the 
pools in general drain more 


The ‘ideas of the 


are Usually 


neglected until they bec« and absolutely 


offensive , it must that as the 
well of water for 
in the court in the centre Cttas 
r less intothe well 
proprietor as t sanitary 
regulations” are commonly that anything is good 
they dont 


Yelsewhere 


enough for foreigners, and that if 
like things as they are, they may g 
is far 


Rome is improving in this respect, and 


more healthy than under the popes; but Florence 


has taken the place of the former asa sickly city 
so that people who contract fevers in Rome or 
Naples and yo to Florence to rec uperate, often 


get into a house where the Florentine malaria 
finishes the work which the Roman fever began 
The death is credited to 
the chances are thatthe patient 


Naples or Rome, but 
would have re 
to 
certainly 


covered in Rome, and had he gon: Albano of 


near by, would almost bave 
least if he 


urney as far 


Ariccia, 


tone so, at were well enough to en- 


dure a ) as Florence at all 


Mrs. Bianciardi, it should be said, does caation 


invalids against coming to Italy ; but her warn 
ing is not sufficiently definite and frank. 

With these qual 
be a real help to ladies who 


ifications, her little book will 
intend spending a 
winter in Italy, and possibly to gentlemen also 


The remarks in which she points out the folly 


and dangers of sending young girls to Italy 
alone are worth reading and pondering on ; for 
the authboress speaks as a true matron The 


chapter, ‘* Italy as a Residence,” fs full of useful 
conclusions, the result of long experience, and 
that on “ A Florentine Family in the Fifteenth 
Century “ is interesting, and deals with material 
the letters of 
of Matteo and 
mother of Filippo Strozzi ; but the chapters of 
travel read like compilations of a guide book. 
Mrs. Bianciardi sees nothing new, and does not 
even describe well what is old: nor is she always 


new to our general literature — 


Allessandra Macinghbi, widow 


accurate in herstatements. Shespeaks of Vallom 
brosa as an agricultural school, although the 
sign on the converted convent shows it to bea 
forestal scbool, as the immense plantation of firs 
around might also have shown, and she cites 
Perugia as free from malarial influences, while, 
in fact, it is only so under certain conditions, 
When the wind blows from the marshy country, 
Perugians stay within doors if they can. There 
are blemishes of style, too, as when she describes 
the works of Perugino, Guido Reni, Alfani (sic), 
etc., as being ‘‘congregated” on the walls of 
San Pietro. 





Account of the Operations of the Great Trigo- 
nometrical Survey of India, Volume IX, 
1883, 

TuHIs volume contains an account of the longi- 

tude operations of the Survey, carried on during 

the seasons of 1875-77 and 1580-81 by Captains 

Campbell and Heaviside, Royal Engineers. These 

operations were begun in 1572-75, but the work 
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done in those years was mostly of an experi- 
mental kind, and the results obtained were not 
considered satisfactory. As in the former vo- 
lumes of this series, which contain the work of 
other branches of the Survey, all the arrange- 
ments and methods, as well as the observations, 
are given with a great deal of detail ; and the 
reader will find that in the plans of operations, 
as well as in the methods by which they were 
carried out, there is much that is new and ori- 
ginal, and many suggestions which could be 
adopted with advantage by the geodesian and 
practical astronomer. Among these may be 
mentioned the plan of choosing longitude sta- 
tions so as to form a network of triangles, by 
which method an excellent check on the entire 
series of operations is obtained, since the longi- 
tude of any particular station may be derived, 
both directly and indirectly, through one or seve- 
ral intermediate stations. 

In the operations to connect Bombay with 
Suez, via Aden, by means of the submarine 
cables, and then to refer the Indian longitudes 
directly to Greenwich (since the difference of 
longitude between Greenwich and Suez has been 
very carefully determined) the difficulties which 
arose in the way of transmitting the clock sig 
nals through the cables were successfully met 
and combated by means of an ingenious method 
devised by Captain Campbell, by which the sig- 
nals could be transmitted and automatically 
registered without putting any more strain on 
the cables than was usual in the ordinary course 
of commercial business. Especial pains also 
were taken in regard to that factor which is 
80 troublesome in longitude operations, namely, 
personal equation. An apparatus was construct- 
ed, called an ‘‘idiometer,” by means of which 
each observer determined his absolute personal 
equation on every observing night. Neverthe- 
less, the observers did not neglect the ordivary 
precaution of determining their relative per- 
sonal equation. 

To an American, trained in the methods of 
the Coast Survey and the United States en- 
gineers, the instrumental equipment and me- 
thods, both of observation and reduction, of 
the Indian officers seem unnecessarily cum- 
brous. Fixed-transit instruments of five inches 
aperture, clocks and chronographs of the largest 
and most complicated pattern, do not seem pre- 
ferable to light portable instruments, chronome- 
ters, and small, easily: managed chronographs. 
Nor can the results of these Indian measure- 
ments be quoted to justify the establishment of 
a fixed observatory at every station. The work 
of the longitude campaigns is not up to the 
standard of the work done on the other branches 
of the Survey, and much of tbe error which 
manifests itself in the final results is undoubted- 
ly due to the exceedingly cumbrous and com- 
plicated methods of making the telegraphic con- 
nections between two stations. 

The method of observation which was adopted 
was that called in this country the method of 
‘** star signals,” in which the same stars are ob- 
served at both stations and their transits over 
the respective meridians are recorded on the 
chronographs at both stations. From long ex- 
perience, American astronomers have concluded 
that this method does not yield as good results 
as the determination of the difference of local 
times by means of the clock signals alone, and 
on our surveys it has long since fallen out of 
use, 

The reader of the volume under discussion is 
forced to the conclusion that all the efforts 
made and pains taken by the Indian officers in 
regard to small sources of error, such as per- 
sonal equation, retardation of signals through 
relays, and so forth, were unfortunately viti- 
ated by the adoption of methods for carrying 





out their measurement which were not suscepti- 
ble of the highest order of accuracy ; for the 
results obtained do not compare favorably with 
some of the latest longitude measurements of 
the United States Coast and Lake Surveys. 
That the Indian officers themselves were not 
satisfied with their work may be judged from 
the fact that they have given no discussion of 
the probable errors of their results, simply con- 
tenting themselves with the remark that the 
mathematician who uses these will probably 
prefer to compute the probable errors for him- 
self. Notwithstanding their limited accuracy, 
however, these arcs of the parallel will add a 
great deal to our knowledge of the figure of the 
earth, 





Ralph Waldo Emerson: An Essay. By John 
Morley. New York: Macmillan & Co, 1884. 


It is somewhat singular that the most intelli- 
gent praise of Emerson and the most just cor- 
rections of 1t should come from foreigners. In 
spite of the discontent which was vented when 
Mr. Arnold delivered what was thought his 
iconoclastic lecture, he really expressed a por- 
tion of American opinion; and now that 
Mr. Morley’s essay is issued in this country, 
the same Americans who tacitly supported 
Arnold will find in it an echo of their own 
judgment. Mr. Morley, like Mr. Arnold, has 
felt Emerson’s influence strongly, and he, too, 
must dissent from the inconsiderate eulogy of 
the true disciples; but when it is recollected 
that he has felt so much more keenly the influ- 
eace of the French philosophers of the last cen- 
tury and the pessimists of the present, one can 
only wonder at the literary skill (far more dexter- 
ous than Mr. Arnold’s) with which he has introduc- 
ed his dissent,and admire the temper of it. Indeed, 
Mr. Morley bas never done a finer piece of work 
in the way of merecraftsmanship than this brief 
essay, whether its construction or its effect on the 
mind be looked at. He bas presented Emerson 
with all his attractive and regenerative quali- 
ties, and at the same time has noticed bis defi- 
ciencies in one and another way so lucidly that 
even to the devotee they will not seem to blur his 
fame. 

The one quality in which Emerson’s excellence 
most resided was his sanity, ana this appeals to 
his English critic with great force. Mr. Morley’s 
mind has just that political character which 
allows one to understand the difficulty of 
Emerson’s position as the high priest of a group 
of very queer people. Emerson had giddy 
work, he says, but he kept his head; and 
this wins respect from a practical man 
who is also zealous for reform. For the ‘‘queer 
people,” on the contrary, Mr. Morley has slight 
regard. What he says of Thoreau is in- 
dicatave of his attitude toward all of them: 

“Tf he had not written some things with con- 
siderable charm of style, Thoreau might have 
been wisely neglected as one of the crazy... . 
The world bas room for every type, so that it be 
not actively noxious, and this whimsical egotist 
may well have his place in the —_ He 
was, after all, in his life only a compendium, on 
a scale large enough to show their absurdity, of 
all those unsocial notions which Emerson in oth- 
er manifestations found it needful to rebuke. 
Yet we may agree that many of his paradoxes 
strike home with Socratic force to the heart of 
a civilization that wise men know to be too 
purely material, too artificial, and too capri- 
ciously diffused.” 

The whole subject of the ‘“‘ midsummer mad- 
ness”’ that environed Emerson is summed up, so 
far as this critic sees it, in the pleasantry of his 
remarks on the Dial and its editor: 

‘‘Emerson’s name has reflected lustre on the 
Dial, but when bis contributions are taken out, 
and, say half-a-dozen besides, the residuum is in 


the main very poor stuff, and some of it hasa 
droll resemblance to the talk between Mrs, 





Hominy and the literary ladies and the Honora- 
ble Elijah Pogram. Margaret Fuller—the 
Miranda, Zenobia, Hypatia, Minerva of her 
time, and a truly remarkable figure in the gal- 
lery of wonderful women—edited it for two 
years, and contributed many a vivid, dashing, 
exuberant, ebullient page. Her criticism of 
Goethe, for example, contains no final or valid 
word, but it is fresh, cordial, and frank, and no 
other prose contributor, again saving the one 
great name, has anything to say that is so read- 
able. Nearly all the rest is extinct, and the Dial 
now finds itself far away from the sunshine of 
human interest.” 

If we keep in mind Emerson’s bearing among 
those who made up the constituency of the Dial, 
his insistence on the need of temperance in all 
opinions and of a constant reference to the actual 
state of established society, Mr. Morley seems 
only following the example of bis hero even 
when making his sharpest deductions from the 
meed of praise. In the very mould of his 
thoughts are signs of the intimate influence 
arising from the recent study of Emerson; some 
phrases—as where he says that to Emerson 
books were “for spiritual use, like maps and 
charts of the mind of man,” or remarks of the 
small Transcendentalist, ‘‘ his landscapes are all 
horizons "—have the stamp royal of his master; 
but even when the author’s criticism grows most 
keen and penetrating he does not seem to break 
his previous sympathetic relation with his sub- 
ject—on the contrary, he merely affords a strik- 
ing instance of that sanity or moderation which, 
as has been said, was Emerson’s saving trait. 
There has been no more comprehensive criticism 
of Emerson’s poems than this: ‘‘They are the 
outcome of a discontent with prose”; although 
it is justly added that this description does not 
include all the verses. The fact is that although 
Emerson occasionally exhibited the high quali- 
ties of pure imagination, giving to the purity of 
classic form the touch of modern sentiment and 
the glow of modern color, as for example in the 
often quoted lines— 


“ Otenderly the haughty day 
Fills his blue ura with fire” ; 


yet more often his most effective poetry is truth 
made crystalline, and this not for the sake of 
beauty primarily, but for its own sake. If one 
may say so, this is a sort of «sthetics of the in- 
tellect; it springs from a discontent with prose, 
it is true, and is more closely related to the lite- 
rary faculty than to the purely poetic, but it also 
owes something to the mind’s yearning for truth 
as other forms of poetry have their sources in 
other aspirations. This phase of the matter 
Mr. Morley seems to have neglected. There is 
an inspiration of the moral sense that results in 
poetry as in the Scriptures, and there is, too, an 
enthusiasm of the intellect that can reach the 
same height; it is in these regions of emotion 
that Emerson’s verse belongs. In other words, 
he is more prophet than poet, more Oriental than 
Greek, and consequently the comparison made 
by Mr. Morley between his work and that of 
modern English poets merely has too narrow a 
basis for just reckoning. Atpresent Emerson’s 
poetry is condemned beforehand in a doctri- 
naire way because it is at variance with ruling 


canons; it must wait a long while in order to be” 


accepted under that name. 

The stress of Mr. Morley’s criticism, however, 
is not literary, but moral. At certain points 
of great importance no currents of sympathy 
can pass between his mind and Emerson’s. It is 
with the conviction of an opponent that he 
points out the mysticism of bis hero and its un- 
satisfactoriness, his predetermined optimism and 
its insufficiency. ‘* The sombre melancholy, the 
savage moral indignation, the passionate in. 
tellectual scorn, with which life and the 
universe have filled strong souls, some with 
one emotion and some with another, were 
all to Emerson in bis habitual thinking un- 
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intelligible and remote.” This neglect of a large 
part of life, this wilful blindness to the evil, the 
ugly, and the cruel, is the one great limitation to 
the healthfulness of Emerson’s influence on 
which Mr. Morley insists. On the other hand, 
Emerson was thus enabled to make himself an 
ideal of serenity in the midst of a fevered and 
anxious intellectual life. As such he is here 
presented with wonderful completeness, by the 
biographical, philosophical, and critical methods, 
so blended and related one to another as to give 
a various yet consistent impression. 





Die 
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Popular Songs and Legends of France. 
Franzésische Volksdichtung und Sage. 
Dr. W. Scheffler. Leipzig. 1884. 


THE study of popular poetry, as has been well 
said by Schuré, is not simply the satisfaction of 
an idle curiosity: it is a study which enlarges 
the borders of one’s sympathies and brings one 
intellectually in contact with the broad spirit of 
humanity. Herder, that wonderfully acute ob- 
server, was one of the first tosee the importance 
of the study, and in his Stimmen der Volker he 
gave eloquent and comprehensive testimony to 
his individual beliefs and labors in this direction. 
The importance, indeed, of the subject is seen in 
the recovery and reconstitution of that amazing 
work, the Finnish Kalevala, one of the most 
remarkable monuments of the spiritual life of a 
whole people, snatched as by a miracle, almost 
within our own generation, from the lips of the 
people where it was perishing, and rehabilitated 
—reincarnated, one might say—by the efforts of 
a single lover of old songs. Béranger’s well- 
known saying, Mes chansons c’est moi, is no less 
true of the individual than of a whole nation: 
the song is the nation, the nation is the song; 
each reflects and reacts on the other; the rivulet 
of melody that meanders slenderly through the 
one is the ultimate component of the complex 
and varied harmonies that stir in the other. In 
France this is particularly so; and nowhere is a 
study of popular life as revealed in the chanson, 
in the poésie rustique, more abundantly reward- 
ed than in the rich and numerous collections 
which, during the last fifty years, have been 
made in France and Germany of these invalu- 
able materials for the social history of old and 
young French life. 

Herder gave the first shock to the electric 
chain, the first impulse to gather in this pro- 
vince, by the insertion of a few French songs in 
his collection. He was followed by that most 
delightful of ballad writers, Ubland, who in his 
turn was succeeded by a busy multitude, in- 
cluding Wolff, Moriz Haupt, Adolf Tobler, and 
Karl Bartsch, all of whom concerned them- 
selves chiefly with the lieder and pastourelles, 
the ballads and compositions of the past. Paul 
Lindau, R. Kobler, and Charles Marelle are the 
scholars in Germany to whom the present age is 
specially indebted forits increasing interest in the 
many-sided modern development of French song 
and saga. Nobody can read the poems of Goethe 
without being struck by the penetrating tones, 
the lingering and melodious influences, the naive 
and tender spirit which he has incorporated in 
them, in sublimated and etherealized form, from 
the old German ballads first taught him by his 
friend Herder; and in Arnim and Brentano, in 
Simrock, Scherer, and Heine, both as collectors 
and as original poets, the same far-reaching pas- 
sion was kindled and perpetuated. 

In France, Montaigne was specially potent in 
drawing attention to the deep and soulful cha- 
racter of the popular poetry ; and every one 
knows what inimitable snatches of it bubble 
and sparkle up between the lines of Moliére’s 
comedies. Villemarqué, however, was the Bro- 
thers Grimm of France, the rescuer of innu- 





merable songs that but for him might have 


perished forever. Emile Souvestre, the most 
graceful of Breton writers, and George Sand 
showed in their delineations of Brittany and 
Berry how intimately interwoven with the very 
texture of the national life was the historiette in 
verse and the chanson ; and in 1852 Napoleon 
ILI. signed a decree directing a comprehensive 
collection of the poetic waifs and strays with 
which the empire literally swarmed. The Ana 
ben- Wunderhorn was found to be as rich in good 
things on one side of the Rhine as on the other : 
and from that dar to this hardly a season passes 
without a volume full of bright and winning 
and characteristic things from Gascony, Pro- 
vence, the Bordelais, Normandy, or the north 
east. 

Doctor Scheffler, in his excellent and ex 
haustive book, writes in a German style that 
is very easy and very pleasant to read, because 
he writes from a full command of his subject, 
and knows how to leave the rubbish conscien 
tiously to one side. His collection of French 
songs on all imaginable subjects might be recom 
mended with advantage to the nerve-sick Hu 
goized school of Gallic poets, with their esprit, 
their declamation, their artificiality, their an 
gekrdnkelt pulings ; and contact with it, An 
teus-like, might restore their vitality and give 
them a freshness which they have altogether 
lost. Under the rubrics Liebeslust, Liebesleid, 
Verlobniss, Hochzeitstag und - Brauch, Ehelieder, 
Kinder- und Rondellieder, and Das Festliche 
Jahr, he gives us a world of graceful, piquant, 
and touching things, replete with the intimate 
life of contemporary France in the provinces, 
and abounding in vivid and diverse national 
traits. After reading such a collection, one can 
well understand how Goethe and Ubland both 
drank deep of the fountains of French song, and 
how Gretchen in her madness sings a refrain 
which came unmistakably from the French 
The upper classes had their poeme chevaleresque, 
the intermediate class had its fabliaur, but it 
was only the lower class that had the multifold 
and immortal chanson in wiich the throb of the 
universal heart was heard, in which the pleasure 
and the pain, the joy and the sorrow, the woo 
ing, the wedding, the wedded life, the festal 
year, the chamber of death, the bier, and the 
grave itself were pictured, poetized, commemo 
rated, sung. 


Chapters in Popular Natural History. By Sir 
Jobn Lubbock, Bart. Thomas Whittaker. 
1884. Pp, 223. 

ANY one already interested in the subjects of 

this little volume can scarcely fail to find it de 

lightful reading, and those whose interes¢ in 
these things needs to be awakened may profit 
by it also, though in less degree. Essentially 

**popular” in the simplicity of the form and 

character of its statements, it yet takes for 

granted a certain amount of information, and 


| passes from one point to another with the ut 


most directness, and without thinking it neces- 
sary to indicate the path. There is little narra 
tive, but such as there is—the occasional para- 
graph or page of “story,” of history of ants, 
bees, or wasps—is of admirable quality, and as 
one reads one exclaims with La Fontaine: 
“Quon m'aille soutentr, aprés un tel recit, 
Que les bétes n’ont point d'esprit.” 

These passages in themselves, in what they 
state and prove. are of great interest, and the 
interest is doubled by the illustrations they 
afford of Sir John Lubbock's well-known ability 
in experimentation. His brilliant ingenuity, his 
indomitable patience, and his success in this 
department of investigation frequently bring to 
mind his scientific kinship with Mr. Darwin. 
There is also a constant charm inthe accuracy of 


his own observations and those which he uses of 


others, with regard especially to what he justly 
calls the ‘ beautiful cx 
and the evidences of the 
all forms of life, and the 
of the problems they present to us” 

But, as should always emphatically be the case 


ntrivances ” of nature, 
infinite interaction of 


‘almost infinite variety 


in a work for popular use—and vet it is the very 
of them fail—the 
large outlines are impressed on the reader's in 


excellence in which so many 


telligence more than the details. But this has 
the air of being done almost without conscious 
purpose; it is only that these large outlines —the 
mountain ranges of frufhs—are not obscured by 


the mists of The study of this volume 
would not go far to qualify one to become a 
but 


topics it suggests innumerable regions for orig 


facts 


teacher of its topics in treating of these 


nal contemplation and personal investigat 


ne enters that world of 


With the tirst page 


sentient existence which lies in closest juxtap 
sition with the world of men--that visible, vet 
by most of us, that unobserved world of ine 
ceivably multitudinous myriads in which each 
tiny organization is —can it be denied N 

an iftelligence, an individual. [fin certain as 
pects, not of this observable werld of in 


sects, but of the unknown universe, we do deny 
and must deny this intelligence, this individual 


t 


ty, in such moments of scepticism and denial it 
is scarcely to these, our fellow creatures, alone 
that we refuse these attributes And nowhere 
more than in Sir Jobn Lubbock’s pages is the 
conviction forced upon one that to be an ant, a 
bee, or a Wasp ts by no means, in the visible rela 
tions to the universe, a verv unlike thing to bei 

a man. With Marcus Aurelius we sav: Dost 


thou not see the little plants, the little birds, the 


ants, the spiders, the bees working together to 
put in order their several parts of the universe 
The “little birds ” have not ne Within the 
range of any observations Sir John Lubbock has 
communicated to the publi but the “Httle 
plants” bave received for a long time 
attention from him; and the chapters in the 
present volume on flowers in relation to their 
fertilization by insects, and on insect-eating 


means of dispersion of seeds, 
the 


and wasps, and the colors 


plants, and on the 
are 


only less interesting than those on 


“ways” of ants, bees, 
of caterpillars and other animals. 


leher dt VMustk ler Nordamerikanischen 
Wilden Von Theodore Baker. Leipzig 
Breitkopf & Hartel. Pp. 82. 

4 FEW summers ago Mr. Theodore Baker 


made a visit to the Seneca. Indians in the west 


ern part of this State for the purpo eof making 


scientitic observations on the peculiarities of 
their vocal and instrumental music. The re 
sults he embodied in a dissertation which se 


cured him the doctor's degree at the University 
of Leipzig. Mr. Baker is a thorough master of 
the intricacies of musical theory, as his pam 
phlet shows on every page. It is not intelligible 
toaw ide circle of reade rs, and it would be useless 
to attempt to give @ summary 
without a resort to musical notation, 


of its contents 
A few of 
the general results may be briefly mentioned. 
He found that in general the quality of voice of 
the average Indian was as agreeable as that of 
the average white man, while some bad genu- 
inely soft and pleasing voices, The 
of the voices is two octaves, 


average 
compass A high 
baritone prevails, and the author heard no one 
who was not able to easily produce the tenor /’ 
For accelerando and ritardando and for dyna 
mic nuances the Indians bad no regard. Most of 
the songs are sung in ublson, in exceptional 
cases no evidence is given of a sure harmonic 
feeling. The notion is refuted that our musical 
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notation is inadequate for an accurate reproduc- 
tion of the Indian melodies, and that the scales 
may be compared in number and relation of 
intervals to the Persian and Indian, although in 
calling the latter ‘‘ theoretisch-pedantisch” Mr. 
Baker does not show so liberal a sense as Helm- 
holtz. In regard to the question whether among 
the Indians recitative or regular rhythmic song 
came first, Mr. Baker sides with those who be- 


lieve the latter, one of the reasons being that | 
recitative is not so well adapted for singing in 
unison, the common form. An interesting ac- 
count is given of various customs of the Indians 
in connection with their musical performances. 
A paragraph is devoted to a description of the 
musical instruments used by the Indians, and the 
appendix contains a large number of illustra- 
tions in musical type, 
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* The most powerful story the author has written.”’"— 


Saturday Evening Gazctte, Boston. 


Buta PhAtlistine. 


By Virginia F. Townsend, author of ‘ Lennox 
‘A Woman’s Word,’ ‘ Only Girls, 


and ‘That Queer Girl. 


Dare,’ 
‘Darryll Gap,’ 
$1 50, 


“A story in which the vexed question of marrying 
for a home ta treated from a thoroughly healthy, right 
eous, and high-minded standpoint. A refreshing con- 
trast to most of the summer novels which bave come 
to us this season.” — Woman's Journal. 


Price, 


“It is an exquisite ideal of womanly life that Miss 
Townsend portrays in * But a Philistine,’ and the book 
will be an espec “iat favorite among the summer novels.’ 
— Boston Traveller. 


*It will be received with as much favor as any of 

the preceding stories by this. lady, and this assertion is 

S Seanees of popularity.’ *—Chronicle-Herald, Phila- 
de phia, 
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The Disposal of Sei vage in 
Suburban Residences 


By Epwarp 8. PHILBRICK, M. Am. Soc, C. E. 


This pamphlet is designed to give all the information 
necessary to enable the householder in rural districts, 
or where there are no sewers, to substitute for the foui 
leaching cesspool the cleanly, safe method of aisposing 
of house wastes by distrivuting them through the soil, 
where they become an aid to vegetation and their 
noxious qualities are destroyed. lllustrations of tank 
and drain pipes are given, with full details of construc- 
tion. For sale by all newsdealers. Price 30 cts. (1s. 6d.) 
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HERBERT SPENCER’S 
Cyclopzedia 
of Social Facts, 


A System of Descriptive Sociology. 





A work of great originality, enormous labor, 
and inestimable value, on the development of 
human societies. The wheat is here separated 
from the chaff of history. It treats of the Evo- 
lution of Forms of Government, General and 
Local; Industrial, Educational, and Military ln- 
stitutions; Domestic Relations, and the Consti- 
tution of Families, Religious Systems, and Ec- 
clesiastical Organizations; Ceremonial Customs; 
Useful Arts; Recreations and Amusements; Mo- 
ral Sentiments. Ideals, and Practices; sthet- 
ic Cultivation; the Progress of Knowledge; 
and the Physical, Intellectual, and Emotional 
Characters of different Peoples in their va- 
ried conditions of Race, History, and Envi- 
roning Circumstances. It forms a comprehen- 
sive basis for social and political science, free 
from all speculation, and is the most valuable 
work for consultation that has been published in 
the present century, and should be in every 
scholar’s library, high-school, and college. It 
consists of eight parts, large folio, treating of 
the following races and communities: 

I, THE ENGLISH RACE. 

Il. THE MEXICANS, CENTRAL AMERI- 
CANS, CHIBCHAS, AND PERUVIANS. 
THE LOWEST RACES, NEGRITTO 
RACES, AND MALAYO-POLYNESIAN 
RACES 
THE AFRICAN RACES. 

THE ASIATIC RACES. 

THE AMERICAN RACES. 

THE HEBREWS AND PHENICIANS. 
THE FRENCH RACE. 


eis 


IV. 
¥. 
VI. 
VII. 
Vill. 





The price of the first seven parts is $4 each; 
the eighth (a double number) is $7. 





D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1,3&5 Bond Street, New York. 
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THE SAN ROSARIO RANCH. By Maude 
Howe. Third Thousand. $1.25. 
THE USURPER, A Japanese Romance. 


By Judith Gautier. Translated by Abby L, Alger. 
$1.50. 


VESTIG/A. By the author of that delight- 
ful book, ‘*Kismet.” Fourth Edition. $1.25. 


MISS TOOSE Y’S MISSION and LADDIE, 
75 cents. 

OLD LADY MARY. By the author of ‘A 
Little Pilgrim.” 75 cents. 


TREASURE ISLAND, By R.L. Steven- 
son. A Piratica) Tale of intense interest. $1 25. 


“ The Very Best.” 
MRS. LINCOLN’S BOSTON COOK BOOK. 


With Illustrations. 600 pp. $2 00. 


“Among all the cook books Mrs. D. A. Lincoln’s 
Boston Cook Book will certainly take its place as one 
of the very best. It is published and arranged ina 
very convenient and attractive form, and the style in 
which it is written has a certain literary quality which 
will tempt those who are not interested in recipes and 
cooking to peruse its pages. The recipes are practicsl, 
and give just those facts which are generally omitted 
from books of this sort, to the discouragement 
of the housekeeper and frequently te the la- 
mentabie disaster and failure of her plans. Mrs. 
Lincoln has laid a large number of people under obll- 
gation, and puts into her book a large amount of gen- 
eral experience in the difficult and delicate art of 
cooking. The book is admirably arranged, and is sup- 
plied with the most perfect indexes we have ever seen 
in any work of the kind.”"—The Christian Union, 





All booksellers have these books for sale. Mailed, 
postpaid, by the Publishers, 
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Grant White. 1 vol., 16mo, $1.25. 
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